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VOL. L—No. 27. MANOHESTER, Saturday, January 23, 1869. Price One Penny 


“Condemn’d to suffer through rep “YOU MAY SEE AT A GLANCE,” 30/- OVERCOATS. 


Not now is this our wretched doom, 
Nor lag the moments on their way ; Thoroughly substantial and fashionable garments 
Not now our s*pirits fill’d with gloom— THAT THE at Economical prices. 


poe en ele 16/6 ALL WOOL TROUSERS. 


retaeenm (BUSINESS SUITS a 
We boast the felt lin’ of Gee’s, 
And we have endless comfort now. yore arnt ar rig apie 

AT 








New Winter textures in al! the novelties for this season 


jams GER, FASHIONABLE HATTER, —_— 
, MARKET STREET. , 
The cael Eatablishment in Manchester J. S. Moss && Son, 


Sole Agent for Woodrow’s Patent Prize Medal Hats, ey ECONOMICAL TAILORS, 
Ladies’ Riding, Gentlemen’s Hunting and Fishing Hata, 3 S ae N aa A Ss 28, MARKET ST., corner of CORPORATION 8T., 


Deerstalkers. &c.; Walking, Dress and Sword Sticks, 

ks. Portmanteaus, Valise, Racecourse Bags, &c. AND MANCHESTER. 

Macntoshes, Umbrellas, &c. a ee “A ere! for 

the Hat. Le Conformateur used at this esta ent. IANOFORTES HARPS HARMO. 
4 ie. U NW A : or? ’ site 

ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. < a E Ss sd N1UMS, by the best makers, FOR SALE or HIRE. 

NEW MUSIC AT HALF-PRICE, 


RICHARDSON. “ROR BUCK. & Co.. MADE BY Cunings and Repairs executed by first-class London 


Work men. 
(Opratonrer tes OTD, geese alee 17 70018 Be Aneaguarg 
areh Lota, . 5 5 5 
8, MOSLEY-STW EBT, 
OFFER THE FINEST mee TEA AT 8 e 'e ; Io ppautes Raye) tanttiusioa 
ein | ad << AT TO... 8 IN K S, 
TAILOR, Prize Medal, Paris, 1867; Hon. Mention, Londun 


2/6 and 3/- per lb. 1802. ee a eu 

21, MARKET PLACE, MANCHESTER. , LFONS'Cine-ttack Writing and Copying Iuke. LYONS’ 

a —— 72, MARKET. STREET, |e, wiigivetis Copier Sold by alt Seaconens —teopae 
ester. ; 


Revisen Listor-Prices 0” APPLICATION. Fennel Street. Maneh 


JOHN BLAKELEY, PROPRIETOR, MANCHESTER; TYHOMAS WRIGLEY, ©.f. 

BLAKELEY BROTHERS, AND ALSO me John Davies ant Son, Patent Agents, Manchester), bogs 
MANCHESTER. to announce that he has commenced business as a Patent 
‘ . Agent and Mechanical Engineer. 

nroarensormnticx oixes | TRO W SERS, Sreseeeetremar ce 

SPIRITS. AND. LIQUEURS, AT novel NDIA BUILDINGH, 20, CROSS STREET, 

Direct special attention to their fine MANCHESTER, 

Old Irish Whisky ..-18s. & 21s, perGal.| 15s., 17s., 19s., and 2ls., BEST AND CHEAPEST 

» Scotch ,, ---18s,@21s, 9 ARE STERLING VALUE. SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES. 


Or 388. & 44s. Doz. Case, Bott! : my 
s. Doz. Case, Bottles included MORGAN, OPTICTIAN, 


HENNESSY'S CHOICE BRANDIES seualistrek dot 20, MARKET PLACE. 
> Price according to age. 
INHE EIGHT GUINEA THE AQUASCUTUM ROE SO 


M\CHINE MADE ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. OR WATERSHIELD OVERCOAT, MEERSCHAUMS REPAIRED 


Made by the most exact machinery, and combining great oR 


accuracy with sterling quality and cheapness. 


In best 18-carat gold cases; gold dials fo Madi MOUNTED BY COMPETENT WORKMEN. 
enamelled dials. with seconds, for gentlemen,” ” 21s., 25s., 27s, é6d., 30s., & 31s. 6d. T. R WITHECOM B, 


HENRY PIDDUCK, GO! DSMITH, es 
24. ST. ANN’s SQUARE. ~~ 4 4 28a VICTORIA STRELT. 


J mh IES ILLIAM GARDNER,| 
. T. BOOTH, Ae tk See WATCH MANUFACTURER. 

51, CORPORATION STREET, . bs PRICES OF SUPERIOR PATENT DETACHED 
: . SILVER LEVER WATCHES, 

s[STRONGLY RECOMMENDS HIS| Prospayment required when Goods are £4, £5, £6, £7, £8, £9, and £10 each, | 
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2, CATEATON STREET 
3// BLACK TEA. sent ont of Manchester. Dhl, Near the Old Church, Manchester. 
a 




















J. WOOLFENDEN, HATTER, é&c., 152, Stretford Road. 
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THE SPHINX, 


JANUARY 393, 189 





SALES BY AUCTION, 


BOOKS, &. 





& time and 4a wy! ts 
of Firet-clues Psa 100 ue ‘ of Bama a aud ° 
quantity of Claret in ood und ttle 


next week 


At No. 95, Bridge-street, Manche 


digestion, Debility, Weakness, &e., can now cure them- 





PRELAMINARY. 
To Wine and Spirit Merebants, Publicans, Private 
Consumers, aud uthers. 


M. FISHER, SONS, & SMITH. 
» will BFLL BY ivoried, early, in February (at 


16, Tib Lane, Manghester 





tar — Sale of valuable 
Household Fugnituye and & prising 9 very 
Handsome Dining-rogm Suite ma ~ any, upholsts red 
» hair, consisting Two Massive Telescope Diping 
Tables, with three loose leaves, each with Pair- 
cluuyh’s patent screw; Nandsome Table Cover; Pix 
Mahogany Hair-seated ‘Chairs ; Handsome Mubogan) 
Chiffunnier, with cupt oard aud drawer; Two Mulogan} 
Card Tavles, oncarvedc aw supports; Mahogany Couci 
upholstered in horse hair; Mlegant Fender with Polish ec 
Steel Fire-irous; Superior Brursele Carpet and Woo! 
Rug, Large and Handsome Moderator | amp, Coal Vase 
Very Superior and Valuable EKight-day Timepiece, 
Chimney Ornaments, Superior Suite of Damask Window 
Curtains and Handsome Fringe, Sunblind and Boller 
\ super.or and Elegant Drawing-room Suite, con: istins 
of Kusewood Couch, with damask cover: Six Roseword 
Cunirs, damask seats; One Easy ditto, Two Very tHand- 
rome Ker ewood Card Tab es, Une Lady’s mall Orna 
menta Woik lable, Sp'cndid Cottage Piano, 6] uctaves, 
with patent check action, rosewood case, in perfect 
order, by Broadwood ; A Fine-Toned ditto, 64 cetaves 
in rosewood, by Uetzinann ; Six Valuable Water-coluw 
Drawings, framed ; Handsome Case of Stuffed Birds 
under g 486 shade. Chimney Ornaments, Lace Curtains 
and Fringe. *unblind and Roller, Superior Brus~el+ 
Carpet and Handsowe # ug, Fender and Vulished tire 
irons, Sunblind and Koller, Hwudsome Tab.e Cover 
superior and Eegant Breakfast-room Furniture 
Mahogany Sofa. in damask cover; Lady’s and Gent.’s 
Kasy Chairs, Coal Vase, blegent Fire Screen, Carpet. 
Fender, Pulished Fire-irons, Very Handsome Three 
iy t:insa ier and Globes, Large Handsome Oak Hat 
stand for the hall. with dark marble slab and drawer: ; 
Capital Single Barrelled Gia, by Shaw; Pair o: 
Very Han rome Buffalo Horns, very rare specimen 
F vur exce lent Wool Mats, seven First-class Fngravings 
framed, scriptural subjects ; Several Yurds of Superior 
‘iilcluth, Hrussels Stair Curpeting, wide, with heavy 
irase stair rud+; Brussels Carpet on landing; Four 
Wool Mats. The Furniture of five Bedrooms an« 
|'rexsing-room, uf a very costly character; very Massive 
and Handsome Fyur-post Bedstead, with heavy hang- 
ings; L ryeand Commodious Wardrobe. with trays an 
lined compartments ; a Smaller ditto, Very Handron« 
Mahogany Dresring Table and Wasbstands. with marble 
tops; t urge Swing loilet Glasses, Carpets, Mabogan) 
and Damask Chairs, Feather Beds, Bid Linen, Hang 
ings, dc. of tLe very best quality ; Iron Bedsteads ax 
Cane-reated Chairs, Comp'ete Toilet Services, and 
targe Shower Bath; together with all the usu») 
Kitchen Furniture and Utensils, and a Large 
Quanti'y of Table and Household Linen. A Strong 
Oak Plote-chest, bound with iron, and secured wit! 
two locks, fitted inside with trays and divisions, 
and lined throughout with green baize ; an Excellen 
Tv ol-chest, omtainiog various too's; Powerful Wring 
ing und Mangling Machine, by Somerscales; Washius 
Tulse, Peggy Col Maldene: 80 Feet of Vulcanised Hos: 
for garden ; Syringe wrens Garden Shears, and man) 
other miscellaneous article 


ALJONZO MORRIS has been 
° fuv ured with iustructions to SELL BY 
SUCTION, This day (“aturday) ‘ory, | 23, 18:9, com 
neneing at 11 o'clock prompt, o, 95. Brid ge 
‘treet, Memchester, to which place it ha» 4 removed 
convenience of gale, the whole +f the Valuable House 
old Furniture, partially described above.— Further par- 
tien'ars may be obtained on ap) lication to John Kerr 
Kaq., accountant, 28, Faulkner-street; or to the Auc- 
tioneer, 13, South King-street, Manchester. 














ty LECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 


4 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE | PATENT SELFP-ADJUST- 
ING CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC BELT. 


Sufferers from Nervous Ailments, Painful Dreams, In- 


selves by the only ‘guaranteed remedy " in Europe, pro- 
tected by Her Majesty's great seal. Free for one stamp, 
by H. JAMBS, Esq. (Medical Electrician to the London 
fospitals), Perey House, Bedford Square, London. 


N_B.—Medicines and fees superseded. References to 


the leading physicians of theday. CAUTION.—To guard 
against oountertelta, I have agpetnten no licenses. 


Muk T URKISH BATH, Broughton-lane, 








has been completely yenaveted. Isnow RE-OPENED 
under the persynal superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. 


WORKS BY B. R. BEALEY. 
A PTER BUSINESS JOTTINGS. 
Price ls. 


Figen FLOWER 8. 
_ Price Is. 

primar) LD HALL RHYME. 
Prige 3s. 


MANCHESTER; JOHN HEYWOOD. 


wer 


PD A Bys f UN SONGS. 
*1t's Courtin’ N and “ Th’ Bupuiest Lad i’ 
liachda’.” Words by R. BR. Beazer. 

Manchester: E. HENRY & CU., St. Ann’s Square. 





NEW BOOKS, &c. 
Cloth, gilt, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


HE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT: th 
Story of the Paiyted Bird. By M. C. Bushe, 





Half-bound, Roxburgh style, with Illustrations and 
Diagrams, 5s 


HE BOOK OF CHESS : a Comprehen- 

sive Guide to Players; with the latest Discoveries, 

oe - } Instructions for Blindfuld Chess. By George H. 
Selkirk. 


cloth, 7s, 6d. 
RITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
1869. Edited by Anthony Trollope. 


} hee BAYARD SERIES. New Volumes. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


ASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. 
By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 


Collected from his Dispatches, Letters, and Speeche ; 
with Anecdotes, &c. 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Stories of Enterprise and Daring of British Seamen. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. 


ee 


Cloth, gilt edges, with Twenty whole page Engravings b; 
Gustave Doré. 
( : EOFFREY the Knight: a Tale o! 
Chivalry of the Days of King Arthur. 





Cloth, gilt, with Ih s‘rations, 2s. 6d, 


HE GOLDEN FLEECE 
BA LOB 


Cloth, with Portrait and Illustrations, 18s. 


NNUALS OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. By H. H. Milman, D.D., late Dea 
of dt, Paul's, 


Cloth, 12s, 


PRINCIPLYS AT STAKE: Essays o1 
Chureh eae of the day. Edited by Georg 
uienry Sumner, M. 





MANCHESTER: JOHN HEYWOOD. 
141 & 143, Deansgate. 





. ; Sold by Soper hangem in ink Pat in the Kingdom, or 


‘TNHE WORDS OF WELLINGTO?Y, 


pramcvs SHIPS of the British Navy: 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


UE, PRITCHARD’ 8 TEETHING 
for ch idren from thre nutty twelyg Je 7, vane, for fits, 


coe ee ‘oti ~~ iu cutting = 


67, CHORLTON ROAD, MANQHESTER, 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
HE ENGLISH & t FOREIGN LIBRARY 


hus Removed from arisen, to 8, St 
or ‘é-yate. — Riiyle ee lun, ls. for hewest 
workn, seeund lus. argh Ly two re a recent works 
changed gt pleasure. sule at reduced 


prices. 
Lists, ee, post free. 
H. WOOD, Sole Agept. 





‘IXHE PATENTEE and SOLE MANU. 
FACi URER of the AMEKICAN PRINTED PAPER 
WINDOW BLIND» hus some }leasure in informing bis 
iriends, the public, ana mure especially the ladies, that 
vithin, or during three months past, not less than haif-¢ 
villion of these blinds Lave been consumed in Yorkshire 
und the Midjaud Counties «f tnughad. Miilions bave 
wen sold since they were first patented, im 1804. The 
White Felted ones are equal in appewrance to the purest 
bleached linen. The Widths of tLe printed ones are, 38 
suches, 43 inches, 50 inches, 54 incl.ex, aud 00 inches. The 
atter ure especially suitable for suv blinds for +bops, 
'bey are made any jength, to suit any window. 
88in, 2jd per yard; 43in. 3d per yard; 50in. 8d. per 
vard; 54in. 4d. per yard ; ovin. 44d. per yard. 
brices for the White Weited ‘Bhd: 
For 2 yar.s iung, 38 inches wide.. per yd, 
For 2 yards long, 43 inches wide.. ta orbia ps 
For 2 yards long, 50 inches wide.. er yd. 
vvstage Stamps received for Wanvic ‘Blinds ian. 
be sent to any aduress 


rom LDMUND GtInh 
MOUNT BTREET PAPE. 
Manchester, 


Patentee, 


ILLS, ANCOATS, 





penn, FIXED WiTROUT PAIN, 


4 Sale Tooth.. 


Be 
JORDAIN 3 Patent Self-Adhesive ARTIFICTAL TEETH, 
yithout Springs, Wires, ur — htly bastenings of any 
sind, Fixed in a few hours, without pain or senate of 
tumps. They fully —- ee power of mastication and 
rticulatiou. Lecayed Teeth Painlessly Filled with Peari- 
vhite Ename 2s 
130, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
(same side as Al) Saints’ Church). 
Consultations free, trom 10 till 8 








O MORE BROKEN SASH LINES. 
4 Use the Everlasting Gare) a wy tte ts ay 
plied only by the sule Ayents, 
‘runmongers, 20, Old Milgate, Mowboman 





nal 


UROPEAN SEWING MACHINES 
Complete, Lock Stitch, from 6} Guineas, 
W. HARRISON, Prorgyetor, 
118, PORTLAND — 
Uff Oxford Stree 





HEMICAL LABORATORY 
68, CORPORATION STREET.—Pupils i 

u Practical Chemistry. Analysis and Chemical Investi- 

,ations und . Hupsow & Linarsows, F.C.8., &e 





pOSEPH TAYLOR & 00, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


\CCOUNTANTS, VAI.UERS, ESTATE AND GENBRAL 
BUSINESS AGENTS, 


17, Cross Street, Maxce 
Axp Cuwrest Bui_pwes, Dewspury. 





\HE SPHINX.—Office for Advertle 
ments, 14, Market Place. Hours of A 
‘am. to5 p.m. Communications should be 
o the Manager. 


ee 








can be obtained at the Office, 14, Market-place 





ACK NUMBERS of the oom. 
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CHAMPAGNE, 


36/- Per Doz. 


SHERRY, 


20/- & 24/- Per 











i from Ci dis. 


Pure Sherries Imported direct by ourselves 


36/- Per Doz, 


SPARKLING HOCK, SPARKLING MOSELLE, 


36/- Per Doz. 








SPARKLING BURGUNDY, 


40/- Per Doz. 


The above are equally pure as the dearer qualities, and, from their 
excellent quality and fine flavour, we strongly Recommend them for Balls, 
Parties, Suppers, &ec. 


Cheaper Wines‘ can be imported, but we could not Recommend them, 
as they are not palatable. 


THE GREATEST VARIETY OF 


FORHIGN LIQUEURS, 
FORHIGN SPIRITS, 


FORHIGN WINES, 


SUNDRIES, 


AND 


IN THE KINGDOM. 





JAMES SMITH AND COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 


Doz. 








ROUSILLON, 
20/- Per Doz. 


An Excellent Full-bodied Red Wine, from the 
South of France, resembling Port, and far 
superior to any Port to be had at the price, 





MANCHESTER: 26, MARKET STREET. 
ll, LORD STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HIGH STREET. 


For Winter use we specially Recommend the undernoted Useful Moderate-priced Wines : 


MARSALA, 
18/- Per Doz. 

This Excellent Sicilian Wine, of Sheny 
character, only needs to be more known to 
become a permanent Dinner Wine with tle 
bulk of the people, who cannot’ afford to give 
fancy prices for wines for general use. 







































129, Oidham Street, MANCHESTER. 
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R. WALMSLEY, 


pur genmcrons or JF MART, TEA MERCHANT, .9o%°Sixi., SALFORI) 
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7 
(Three or four drops on the moistened brush 
is sufficient for one application. | 
| 
* t 
Seo DR. mangas Report and Medical | 





TO CLEAN & PRESERVE ’ 
THE TEETH 


USE ae: 





"4 Sold in bottles, at 1s. 6d., 3s. and 5s. each, by 
Chemists generally, and by : 


R. HAMPSON, late Pyne, CHEMI:T, 63, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. | 








There is a little shop in Cross STREET, near the New 
Exchange Buildings, where I can always get good Tobacco; 


it is kept by one SAMUEL LAMB, the Patentee of the 
“Manchester Pipe.” 








PUBLIC ATTENTION 


Is respectfully solicited to the preparations which our Agents have been for some time making both in the English and Foreign Markets, and which 
are now completed, with a view to render the 


GEREAT FE RE @ED EC A E. S$ A EK. E 


JAMES LOW 2EB’S 
15, 17, and 1, OLDHAM STREET, Near Piccadilly, MANCHESTER, 


Such asaltogether to surpass, buth in extent and attractiveness, any which have preceded it in former years. 





In connection with this announcement, it may be mentioned that the rapidly We trust we may regard as superfluous any observations declaratory of the fact, 
increasing business of this Establishment renders it absolutely necessary that a that no goods of inferior quality have been udimitted into the stock for the purposes 
very considerable knlargement of the Premises should forthwith be made; and of this sale. The buyers bave, on the contrary, been careful to procure from the 
we may further state that plans are already in course of preparation by which the | most approved markets, only such as are of the first quality; peach! 
business capabilities of the Establishment will be augmented to almést double | assigned to them will. doubtless,commend themselves in an almost unp jented 
their present extent. manner to those who ure desirous of obtaining their supplies from the mat 


in accordance with these plans, a New Building, of large dimensions, is to be economical sources, 
erected in immediate contiguity with the present premises ; and this will enable In corroborating the bona fide character of this statement, we would appeal to 
us to carry our intentions into full and satisfactory effect. the fidelity with which our former announcements have been carried out ; and we 


In acknowledging the confidence with which we have hitherto been favoured 


in so unlimited a degree, we would respectfully announce that, under the circum- the reasons we have indicated, that the quotations are at once attractive, surpris 
stances to which we have alluded, the regular Stock, irrespective of the vast ing and unparalleled. 


| 

| 

will only add that all who may be pleased to visit the extablishment will find, for 
pormeste which have been made for the occasion in almost every market, will, | Full List of Prices and particulars of the Sale, occupying nearly two columns, 


n anticipation of the projected changes, be dealt with in regard to the scule of will be found in the Examiner of Saturday last. 
prices in a manner altogethor and entirely exceptional. 


____ JAMES LOWE, 15, 17, and 19, OLDHAM STREET, near PICCADILLY. 
Wet e AND SOUND TEETH 


ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY AND BROWNS 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


This old established and increasingly favourite Dentifrice has been FURTY YEARS before the Public, and is strongly 
recommended by Medical and other Testimony—it is pleasant and agreeable to the taste, may be relied on as safe and effica- 
cious, being composed ef vegetable substances, blended with a variety of the most fragrant compounds, and absolutely free 
from the least admixture of any mineral or pernicious ingredient. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE is manufactured SOLELY by 


*\, JEWSBURY AND BROWN, CHEMISTS, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PEN : — cf ‘ 
S —=— 7 —-. And is distinguishable by the AvrocRaPa StonaTvRs of the Proprietors, and the Trang Mark. Particular attention should 
VY be paid to these guarantees of genuineness, a8 NUMEROUS IMITATIONS are offered for sale. 


THE “ FLORENCE” 
LOCKSTITCH SEWING MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST. 
THEY WILL HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, GATHER, AND SEW ON 4 
BAND AT THE SAME TIME. 
THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES, and have many advantages possessed by no other 
Machines, including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends of seams 
without removing the work from the Machine. 






























PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


19 & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET, CORNER OF DFEANSGATE. 
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RITUALISM AND RITUALISTS. 


N former times—we speak with due regard to the headlong fastness 
of the age, and mean about twenty or twenty-five years ago—there 
were three great parties in the Church of England, and three only. By 
three shibboleths were the clergy known, and, with their respective 
followers, they were ticketed, or ticketed themselves, as “ High,” 
“ Broad,” or “Low.” We of the lay world, who deal not with doc- 
trines so much as with outward and visible practices,—who judge of 
ministers not so much by their sermons as by their ritual (we must come 
to the word sooner or later)—had certain plain guides for the due dis- 
cernment of these three companies. High Churchmen were those who 
“restored” their churches, demolished the high pews, and substituted 
open benches, — pulled down the “ three-deckers,” and placed the 
reading-desk on one side and the pulpit on the other,—sent the clerk 
and the paid male and female singers to the right about,—got up a 
voluntary choir of men and boys, clothed them in surplices, and seated 
them in stalls, divided like the reading-desk and pulpit aforesaid,— 
chanted the psalms, and, in most cases, had a choral service through- 
out,—and, great distinguishing badge above and beyond all others! 
“discarded the gown, and preached, even as they read prayers, in the 
surplice. It was not needful, indeed, that all these evidences should Le 
found together. One or two, especially the surpliced-choir and sur- 
plice in pulpit, were quite sufficient to stamp the parson and his con- 
gtegation as High, or, at least, a trifle tainted. Then there were other 
and minor tokens, The giving-out of saints’ days, and having service 
thereon, were dangerous symptoms. Coming down from the pulpit at 
the end of the sermon, and reading the Church militant prayer before 
the congregation were dismissed, was evidence not to be mistaken. 
’ Rash young curates, fresh from Oxford, appeared in reading-desk and 
pulpit without the long-esteemed and venerated bands. They cut off 
the strings of their hoods and pulled the red silk or white fur lining 
forward, so as to show well round the neck and onthe shoulders. There 
were even some who refused to wear the neat white tie, the carefully 
folded bow which had for generations been the distinguishing badge of a 
parson. These unhappy young men took to stiff white chokers, which 
fastened behind ; they had their coats made with upright collars, their 
waistcoats to button up to the neck. These were all ‘‘tendeneies,” to 
use a word which has since obtained great significance,—but we believe 
we have gone through the list. 

As to the Low Church parsons, they were simply Conservatives. 
They stuck to pews, three (or, at least, two) deckers, the gallery (and 
female) singers, and, above all, the gown and bands. They would have 
nothing to do with choral services, giving way only in the case of the 
amens, and a “‘gloria” or two. They read the psalms, verse and 
verse about with the congregation, or, in many instances, with the 
clerk only. Their efforts in the way of church decoration began and 
ended in whitewash, green baize, and cocoa-nut matting. They preached 
long sermons, and carefully divided them into three heads and gn 
application, They were great in doctrine and subtle in controversy— 
at least, in the pulpit, where, we fancy, it is easier to argue than in 





most other places, seeing that the preacher has only a silent and unseen 
adversary to demolish. 

Of course it would take a volume to relate the successive develop- 
ments of both these great parties, and of that intermediate, or broad, 
section, which, lying between the two, was never very easy to define, 
and, in fact, differs from its neighbours more in the comprehensiveness 
of its creed, than in the peculiarity of its practice. Changes crept in, 
and, curiously enough, all in an upward direction, While the High 
Church party were progressing steadily towards flowers, crosses, candles, 
embroidered altar-cloths and coloured stoles, their Low Church brethren 
came marching on behind. Let not any of these latter be angry! We 
are simply judging from things as they exist around us,—even in this 
city and neighbourhood. Twenty years ago a surpliced choir, or surplice 
in the pulpit, would have been an acknowledged sign of Puseyism. Is 
itso now? One of our clergy, who certainly did rank, and who, we 
believe, does rank now, as a Low Churchman, has not only thrown 
away his gown, but actually published a pamphlet in proof of its utter 
illegality and un-orthodoxy in the pulpit. Perhaps we shall be told 
that these are but minor points, or as the poet has it 

As for myself I little care 
What sort of dress the Parsons wear,— 
A black dress, or a white dress ; 
Having a trouble of mine own,— 
A wife who preaches in her gown, 
And lectures in her night-dress, 
We answer that Ritualism is the great standard of ecclesiastical measure- 
ment just now, and we poor laymen can only judge of the height or 
depth to which our ‘‘spiritual teachers, pastors, and masteis” have 
attained or dropped by their practices. We are not stating our own 
private likes and dislikes. We are not presuming to lay down the law as 
to legality or illegality, orthodoxy or heterodoxy, sound or tainted. 
Heaven forbid! We confess ourselves in an utter, a dense and 
bewildering fog. ‘* Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” But 


- one thing is certain, that the three original Church Parties have split 


up into a number of minor ones; they have each brought forth a 
whole quiver-full of sub-divisions, so that instead of “ High,” ‘* Low,” 
‘* Broad,” we have all sorts of nick-names from ‘ Puritan” to 
*‘Ritualist.” 

Here we are brought round again to our text, and by way of improving 
it, we ask “What is Rituallsm?” and f*Who ote Ritualists?”—To 
explain our reason for these questions, we relate a story, trueand without 
exaggeration. In former days we were accustomed to attend a church in 
this neighbourhood, which‘as to lowness, was at zero, or thereabouts. If 
the efforts of any one man could have extinguished “ Ritualism” (com- 
monly so-called) and Romanism, at once and for ever, our worthy 
rector would have extinguished both. Now, take an ordinary Sunday- 
morning service as it used to be conducted (and may be now for aught 
we know) in his church. At 10-30 a.m. the organ strack up a volun- 
tary. After about a minute an apparitor appeared, clad in a gown and 
white tie. After him came the young man who read the prayers in his 
surplice.- Lastly, the rector, in black gown. The curate mounted into 
the reading desk; the rector went into his pew; the apparitor shut 
them both up, and retired—we know not where. The service went on 


‘ until the end of the Litany. Then the apparitor appeared again, operied 


the pew door, and escorted the rector to the vestry ; went back to the 
reading desk and let out the curate ; took him also to the vestry, went in 
himself and shut the door. Meanwhile we, the congregation, were 
singing a hymn. When we had got about half way through it, the 
vestry door opened, and there was a second procession, this time towards 
the Communion Table ;—apparitor, first, as before ; then the rector in 
his surplice ; then the curate. The apparitor shut them in and retired, 
but only to re-appear directly after the Creed.. In fact the amount of 
exercise that unhappy man went through each Sunday morming was 
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extraordinary. This time he took the rector to the vestry, leaving the 
curate, if it was ‘‘Communion Sunday,” to sit quietly where he was. 
On other Sundays, #.¢, three out of the four, the curate had the honour 
of being escorted back again to the reading desk, as being, we suppose, 
less likely to go to sleep immediately under the preacher than behind 
him. The rector, meantime, effected another change in his raiment, 
came out in his gown, was taken in tow, as usual, by his faith‘ul 
apparitor and left safely in the pulpit. It is only necessary to add that 
there was a final procession to the vestry after the sermon was over ; 
and that when the Holy Communion was going to be administered, the 
rector had a third change still—from gown back to surplice—before he 
went back to the Lord’s Table. With all deference to popular and 
possibly well-founded prejudices, we ask—was this Ritualism, or was 
it not ? 

Living in Manchester, it has not been our good or bad fortune to 
witness what is called extreme Ritualism,—at least, nothing approaching 
the ceremonial at St. Alban’s, Holborn, or Mr. Purchas’s chapel at 
Brighton. There are a few churches, beginning with the cathedral, 
where the communion-table is decorated with a couple of candlesticks. 
In two churches that we know of there is an altar cross. Vestments, 
with the exception of a coloured scarf or stole, we have never seen. 
We may remark, however, that one or two clergymen have adopted a 
very short surplice, which, worn over a long black cassock, gives them 
such a peculiar appearance, that we scarcely believe their example wil 
be admired or imitated. 

We have a strong opinion ourselves that unity and uniformity are 
two very different things ; and, though it may be needful to call down 
a deus cx machina, in the shape of a Lord Cairns, upon the head of a 
Machonochie, we should be sorry to see any one great party in the 
Church brought unduly into power, by restraints laid upon the wills 
and inclinations of another. The great beauty of the Church of Eng- 
land, to our minds, is her comprehensive libe ty, her toleration, her 
gentle sway over the consciences of her children. Of course, her tolera- 
tion may be abused, and is. It must be a curious covert in which 
three such antagonistic animals as Bishop Colenso, Brother Ignatius, 
and, let us say, Dr. M‘Neile, could lie down side by side. But, set- 
ting apart extremes, we believe that the great body of our clergy, if 
they would but wash their dirty linen at home, instead of parading 
their bickerings and strife before the public,—if they would but each 
one keep his own door-step clean, and attend to his own congregation, — 
if they would but “ provoke one another unto goud works,” and mea- 
sure their pet theories by the uncrring standard of the good produced 
by them,—if, above all things, they would but try to find out how much 
they agree, and not how much they differ—we believe, we say, that they 
might most of them shake hands on all important doctrines and prac- 
tices, too. Aw reste, and as concerns matters immaterial, petty cus- 
toms, and private usages, listen to another tale, the hero of which is a so- 
called High Churchman. He went to preach at a neighbouring church. 
The incumbent was from home, and had taken his gown with bim, 
There was nothing but a surplice in the vestry. Our hero was accus- 
tomed to preach in a surplice at his own church. There, surely, was 
every excuse for his following his usual custom on this occasion. But, 
no! So careful was he not to break through the rule of the church 
where he was officiating, that Ae borrowed the apparitor’s gown, and 
preached in it, We leave our story to cairy its own moral. 


— 





A SEASONABLE ASSURANCE Orrice.—Assuring ‘‘ the /i/e ofa party.” 





EXERCISE FOR THE SHORT-WINDED.—Catching the breath. 





Sounp Faitu.—Spirit Rapping. 





—— 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
FROM THE LEVANT. 

N EN goto the East, as they write their first novels or choose their 

first wives, with the determination to be original, to make 
observations which have not been made before, and to colour their des. 
criptions with paints of their own mixing. But, under the uncon. 
scious influence of similarity of diet, of modes of travel, and of 
companions, it is seldom that their books read like autographs, and 
not like stereotypes. Lothen and New America are brilliant exceptions 
amidst the crowd of books of travel, which differ from each other only as 
ordinary men differ from each other, and not as men of genius do. So 
Mr. Arthur Arnold’s letters From the Levant (published by Chapman 
and Hall), are singularly colourless in style, and all his enthusiasm over. 
flows with gentlemanly reminiscences of ancient history. Indeed, in 
those letters relating to Greece the exhaustion of classical learning is too 
suggestive of recent cramming in anyone but an Oxford professor, or an 
Eton boy before the holidays. Still, there is a certain modesty in the 
manner in which he describes scenes, such as the Bay of Naples, and 
Athens, and Constantinople, which are better known to the aristocratic 
subscribers to Mudie’s than Angel Meadow or Jenkinsoh-street. He 
never departs from his calm and uniform style. He does hot, like most 
travellers, taunt you with rapturous descriptions of distant scenery, as if 
he knew that you would never have a chance of seeing it for yourself, 
and might safely flirt with your imagiration. Indeed, he inspires the 
kind of confidence which all men do whose manners are reserved, and 
who never speak loud. Although it is not always possible to decide as to 
the justness of Mr. Arnold’s opinions on commercial affairs and politics, 
you can always feel quite sure that there is no exaggeration, even of 
truth, in the book. The following extract is rather a favourable speci- 
men of his style :— 

‘* The rich Greeks are merchants or bankers, living in London, in 
Paris, in St. Petersburg, in Vienna—everywhere, in fact, where great 
trade is carried on; and their natural characteristic—a sort of feline 
quickness and sen-ibility—makes them generally more successful than 
the duller-witted peoples they encounter, if only they can be placed on 
an equality in regard to credit. These compose the absentee aristo- 
cracy of Greece, though, of all their accumulated millions, they give 
naught but cadeaux to their country. The wily politicians of Athens 
flattered them 4 deputies from each of the foreign Greek com- 
munities to the National Assembly which elected King George. They 
subscribe liberally to keep up a war like that of Crete ; they are financial 
wire-pullers at Constantinople, and, if the Sultan’s government were 
not inferior to financial disaster, they would long ago have completed 
the ruin of his credit ; they make the Greek name respected in their 
individual conduct ; they buiid observatories and schools in Athens; 
they, in short. treat their country like a poor relation of good blood, of 
whose connection they are proud, but whose credit they will risk nothing 
to establish ; they give their alms where they should give their fortunes 
and themselves, and leave the fate of their country to a youthful sove- 
reign, whese misfortune it is to be young, unexperienced, and an alien, 
and to be cast among a needy crowd of hungry place-hunters, who are 
generally as barren of moral as they are of financial independence.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

ca noticeable article in the January number of the Fortnight'y 

Revicw (Chapman and Hall) is one entitled ** Mr. Gladstone's 
Work in Finance." It is written in a lucid, energetic, and very appro- 
priate style, to show how Mr. Gladstone has lifted taxation from the 
sphere of mere political economy into one of almost moral philosophy. 
His measures are dictated rather by the ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity” than 
by the exigencies of ministerial government. He is represented to us as 
a fiscal moralist, whose truths are often more wholesome than agreeable. 
One of Mr. Gladstone’s finest qualities is that intellectual suppleness and 
sensitiveness which permits him to -alter his opinions rapidly upon any 
subject, as soon as he frels that he has erred. It is only stupid people, 
who have no opinions at all, who cannot understand a man changing his 
opinions, just as a nude African would be puzzled if he heard of people 
changing their clothes. The writer of the article does not ignore that 
Mr. Gladstone's splendid oratorical gift has contributed largely to bis 
success as a financier, by commanding ‘he attention of people to subjects 
which are generally rendered unattractive. And, indeed, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget speeches may be said to be symmetrically beautiful with 
figures ; he makes you feel that, if he liked, he could render Bradshaw's 
Guide as interesting as a three-volume novel. 
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AFTER THE PANTOMIMES. 


[AT THE RIGHT HON. JAMES LEA’s.] 


LD-FASHIONED moralists are doubtless, to some extent, right in 
connecting theatre-going with other habits which, to theit stern 
asceticism, suggest fvolish indulgences. The heated atmosphere, the 
not disagreeable feeling of being some mild way on the ‘‘ rant,” and the 
gregarious tendencies uf mankind, chiefly tending in this case towards 
critical chat with reference to the play just witnessed, combine to make 
a glass of beer delightful, and to render places of resort where such 
refreshment is to be obtained popular. With each of the two principal 
theatres are connected one or more establishments where much of the 
business consists in satisfying the wants of thirst amusement-seekers. 
We shall try, in this and a subsequent paper, to give a short sketch 
of one of the most frequented and best known houses which are 
associated with the Royal and Prince’s Theatres. 

Readers of the Sphinx may remember various references to the Right 
Hon. James Lea’s establishment, and to it,the place of honour is justly 
due. Mere outsiders may feel a little astonishment at our choice, and 
at out passing over at least one place of a much more pretentious char- 
acter, but failing popularity. A difficulty meets us at the outset of our 
description, owing to the circumstance that the house has no name. It 
may well be imagined that the euphoniously-sounding title at the head 
of the paper is little adapted for everyday use. The place is known 
through the length and breadih of beer-consuming Manchester as 
* Jim Lea’s ;” and this is changed, when it is meant to be particularly 
respectful, into ‘‘ Jimmy Lea’s.” The appearance of the place is not 
prepossessing. Indeed it is very much the reverse. If is a very small, 
low, white house, so far resembling a cellar that you descend two or 
three steps to enter it. Without introduction or previous information of 
a reliable character, a visitor would hesitate as to the desirability of 
trusting himself therein. Such hesitation would certainly vanish after 
the first visit, without any chance of being at any time renewed. Like 
the exterior, the interior is on an exceedingly diminutive scale. On 
entering the door to the left hand is the large room of the establishment. 
On quiet nights this is little used, but on Saturdays, or other specially 
busy evenings, it is crowded. Its chief ornament is a shelf with a 
double ruw of shining glasses, and the celerity with which Mrs. Lea 
contrives to fill these and satisfy impatient demands on the occasion of 
acrush, is wonderful. Advancing two or three paces we come to the 
bar, a place so small that it appears overflowing when Mr. Lea and his 
arm chair occupy different places in it. Separated by a partition, over 
which is generally thrown a wet towel, is the snuggery, ¢/e room of the 
place. This, too, is on tbe tiniest possible scale. Three yards by two 
would not much under-estimate its dimensions. The whole thing seems 
awarfed and in miniature. A small fire-place, whence the fire is trans- 
ferred to the bar as night comes on, two tiny tables, a padded form 
round the room, and a highly ornamental and useless arrangement 
beneath the gas burner, constitute the chief “fixings” of the place. 

So much for the /ocal/e of our observations. ‘‘ Mine host” is even 
more peculiar. He is in appearance and habit a ‘‘character,” probably 
the best known man of his class in the district. Like the village black- 
smith, a mighty man is he; so big that when compared with his little 
rooms, he assumes the proportions of a gigantic monster. Imagine a florid, 
sandy Falstaff after three weeks of reduced rations, with a voice just a 
trifle astlimatic, and you have a rough idea of Mr. Lea. One feature, 
which is generally supposed to have an important influence on the 
appearance of a man, we have not touched on: the hair. Nor has our 
reticence been altogether without excuse, for Mr. Lea’s hair is only 
conspicuous by its absence. Uninitiated folk may hastily conclude that 
he is bald. Such conclusion would be rash in the extreme. For some 











reason, into which it would be impertinent to inquire, the right honour- 
able gentleman sees fit to have it shaved, and to keep it about one- 
sixteenth of an inch long. By sume occult power it is always kept the 
same length, The interest which is felt by frequenters in its state, and 
the excitement produced by the least hint of any alteration are curious, 
and ‘‘ watching the growth of Jimmy Lea’s hair” has been the excuse 
for many an extra ‘‘ beer.” Of course, as may be supposed, “chaff” 
of a more or less delicate nature has been mercilessly made use of, and 
the victim’s faculties have been trained to a marvellous quickness in 
self-defence. The suggestions which strangers are compelled to make 
to account for the appearance of Mr. Lea’s head are sometimes horrible. 
Among the plea:antest is that he has only just emerged from durance 
vile ; and yet the Right Honourable James, in the highest good humour, 
smiles with the pride of conscious innocence and virtue. His ordinary 
attire is a grey suit, of which the coat has been from time immemorial 
without a button ; so long, in fact, that the belief is gaining ground that 
the maker, and not the wearer, is responsible for its absince. But Mr. 
Lea has a delicate appreciation of the proprieties, and very well knows 
how to adapt himself to circumstances. On Thursday ,cvening, out of 
respect to Mr. Hallé and the full-dress visiters who on that night 
inundate his cellar, Kumour whispers that alteratiqns of a very remark- 
able character render his costume harmonious with others, The ofa. 
of order must be large in Mr. Lea’s phrenological developn ent, for 
there is something fadcy and almost Ty:onien about his prmness in 
objecting to the slightest disarrangement of any ariicle of furniture. 
The too careless removal of a spittoon might lead to the rupture of the 
oldest and most intimate friendship. Mr. Lea entertains the profoundest 
contempt for the town council, and is not a little proud of having told 
its members to their faces that he considers them nothing better than an 
assemblage of shopkeepers. He has great faith in the wisdom and 
beneficial results of rural walks on Sunday ; consequently, he is or 
was, till a very recent period, very well known on the Bowdon line. 
Finally, he is, till a very late hour at night, a strict teetotaler. 

The visitors to Lea’s are of a very heterogeneous and miscellaneous 
character. In the early part of the day there is a small sprinkling of 
business men, who, out of regard to the excellence of the beer and 
cheese, which are irreproachable, manage to find an opportunity of call- 
ing ; and, if there be a rehearsal at the Royal, they are not unlikely 
to meet with some thirsty or tired actors. But the real work of 


the place begins at night. There are two distinct classes of visitors— _ 
occasional and regular. The former come in with a great rush during : 
the intervals between the performances at the theatre or the Free Trade - 


Hall. They order ‘‘ milds” or * bitters,” consume them in a great 
hurry, and hasten away to take part in what remains of the amusement. 
Only the very hungry or philosophical indulge in biscuit and cheese or 


small fractions of pie, which are the standard edibles. Others come © 


with a determination of finding a comfortable corner in the snuggery. 
If, by chance, the room is full, they retire to the other place, sulkily, 
till they are told that there are seats at liberty. Gatherings like these 
are necessarily evanescent in character. It is curious to think how many 
such changes have taken place in the thirty years during which the house 
has been a popular one. The bald-headed club, so-called, is now only 
represented by one or two of its old members, and they have not now, 
as they had in the old times, any fear of taking off their hats. Yet there 
are now some dozen people who may be seen there with an approach to 
regularity ; who are on sufficiently intimate terms with each other, and 
with their host, to unbend when not interfered with by the presence of 
outsiders and strangers. They comprise several theatrical people, in- 
cluding two or three of the leading actors at the Royal Theatre, very 
proud of their stock company, and very hard on the literary work of 
their pantomime. It may shock the prejudices of the charitable religious 
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world, but it is nevertheless a fact, that so far as actors are represented 
at Mr. Lea’s, they are quiet, educated, and polished gentlemen. Two or 
three business men with Bohemian tastes, and a youngster or two, very 
proud of sitting in such society, who are made happy for a week if 
** Fred,” “Frank,” or ‘‘Tom” will have a cigar with them, make ap the 
regular assembly. With them sits Mr. Lea, perching himself on ihe top 
a painfully fragile stool, and relates stories with surprising gusto. The 
talk is generally more or less theatrical. Strange tales of the ups and 
downs of actors’ lives, of extraordinary benefits and adventures fill up the 
time till a few minutes afier eleven. Then a very large watch is pro- 
duced, Mr. Lea taps the partition and solemnly says, ‘* Now, gentlemen, 
please.” So firmly is his authority established that no protest is ever 
made. All quietly pass out, to go home, or find other and perhaps less 
innocent places of entertainment. 


— 
> 





A GROWL FROM A NON-SMOKER. 


have the misfortune to be cursed by a very bad habit. I do not 
smoke. Here it wo ld be pleasant if the matter could rest. Once 

I might have plumed myself on has ing kept myself free from an undesi- 
rable accomplishment. Now, for the sake of peace, I should be glad 
to admit that, for some reason or other which is not worth inquiring 
into, | have not chosen to qualify myself, like the great majority of my 
fellow men, for the enjoyment of a luxury. Unhappily for my comfort 
the question is not allowed to rest. Formerly the man who made use of 
the ‘* stinking weed” did so with some sort of submission to a regard for 
the convenience of his acquaintances, and with a semi-conviction that 
his habits might possibly be inconvenient. Now, smoking has become 
almost universal. The number of its devotees has increased, and is 
increasing, to such an extent that the non-smoker is now the excepiion, 
and is gradually coming to be regarded as a nuisance. With their 
growing numbers, their presumption grows. If I venture, whilst 
travelling, to point out toanyone, who is using a pipe or cigar, that I do 
not like it, and that there is a smoking carriage at the other end of the 
train, 1 am at once put down, without any further inquiry, as a disagree- 
able snob, and am talked at for the remainder of the journey with a 
ferocity which is eminently provocative of assault and battery. Because 
I don’t smoke I am alternately patronised and bullied. The youngest 
lad of my acquaintance, who proudly and conspicuously airs his abi.ity 
to puff away at a cigar without outward demonstration of inward 
qualms, on my declining his proffered ‘‘ weed,” considers that he has 
established a right to sneer, and to regard himself as a very superior 
fellow indeed. Is the fact of a constant use of the pernicious weed 
indisputable proof of the possession of more brain than usual, or its 
neglect sufficient evidence of a weak intellect? 1 am always at a loss to 
understand why smoking should be considered an accomplishment 
betokening considerable natural ability. Further, I wish to prote:t 
against the notion which is gradually spreading, that he who does not 
smoke is rather a sneak and ‘‘ goody.” This is an idea which is 
becoming more and more prevalent among ladies, especially the younger 
generation. It may be that under the rose they occasionally try a ciga 
themselves, and have some experience of the unpleasantness which may 
result. But it does seem grossly unjust that because I am unable to see 
the beauty of the habit, I should be put down as an unmitigated 
milksop. 


—_— 





RITUALISTIC MOVEMENTS. —Playing at Cross Purposes, 





A RELATIVE Pos!tTIion.—Standing Godfather. 





A SLIGHT ATTACHMENT.—Sticking to a Point. 








DICKENS versus THACKERAY. 


b S  igpcee Sir Joshua Reynolds was at the height of his 

popularity there was also another portrait paitter much 
sought after; Romney to wit. Heand Sir Joshua divided the 
town between them; causing some man of note—a lawyer we 
think—to exclaim on one occasion “ There aretwo factions here: 
The Reynolds faction and the Romney faction. 1 belong to the 
Romney faction.” Not many, we opine, belong to the Romney 
faction now. There is no Romney faction. Similarly as regards 
our two great novelists, we have our Dickens faction and our 
Thackeray faction; and it would be quite impossible, we sup- 
pose, by force of argument, to bring one of either faction over 
to the other. That, therefore, is no part of the intention of this 
paper, our object being merely to note a point or two where the 
two writers differ. And to put our readers on their guard we 
tell them, at the outset, that we belong to the Thackeray 
faction. 

Thackeray had one great advantage over Dickens, in having 
a wider experience, for he had spent some portion of his youth 
in India, and was educated at a public school in London; he 
knew retired Indian officers, both military and of the civil service; 
mixed from the first, not as a lion, but as an ordinary acquaint- 
ance, with a great variety of people, not only in London, but in 
various parts of the country, in [reland, and on the continent. 
He knew the Art life of London—having a taste that way 
himself—and the Literary equally well. Now Dickens had few 
or none of these advantages. Although not born in London, he 
was, strictly speaking, a London boy. Most of his life has been 
spent in London amongst London people. He didn’t need to 
struggle much either, but became popular very early, and early 
was made a lion of, which prevented him getting a true experi- 
ence ot life amongst his own class ever after, for a lion is always 
flattered, caressed, or bored. Nobody appears in his true 
character betore a lion. Then, again, Dickens was early struck 
by cockney wit; much interested by hackney coachmen and 
street boys; and not only could report their sayings with im- 
provements, but had a marvellous power of saying things ina 
voluble and piquant way, which delighted every one with its 
cleverness, and causing—the only bad thing about it—a host of 
imitators, so that scarcely any one says or writes anything ina 
simple straight-forward manner now-a-days, but tries to be smart 
and piquant a-da Dickens—which is a pity. Thackeray wasn’t 
smart and was a great lover of simplicity. The charm in his 
writings, therefore, is just the opposite of Dickens’. Thackeray's 
characters speak in the language common to Englishmen ; 
Dickens’s in the language (with improvements) common to 
Londoners. Dickens is a witty writer ; Thackeray a humourous. 
Dickens’s characters are all strongly marked ; he looks out for 
extraordinary people and those only, but clever though his por- 
traits of them are, they are not finished portraits; he leaves out 
all details that he thinks will interfere with the salient points, so 
that, admirably though they conduct themselves when on the 
boards, we cannot imagine how they will conduct themselves 
when off; they are, as it were, non-existant when behind the 
scenes. Thackeray’s mode of treatment is just the reverse of 
this. His portraits dont strike you ; they dawn upon you. He 
leaves out nothing; cares very little for contrast. He paints his 
characters as though he loved them, and was loth to part from 
them. Instead of slighting or scorning details he delights in 
them, and adds touch after touch without ever giving one that 
would be better away. 

Dickens is brilliant. His advent was like that of a meteor, 
but, unlike a meteor, he staid with us and rapidly became a fixed 
star—looked up to with delight by millions. No one can deny 
\is wonderful genius. Thackeray is homely and not at all bril- 
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liant. His advent wasn’t marked. He crept amongst us in ari 
anonymous kind of way through a series of magazine articles, 
and along the columns of Punch, and wasn’t recognised as any¢ 
thing particular till he was close on forty. Dickens always writes 
with all his might ! you feel that when he has done he has ex+ 
hausted his description, illustration, or what not ; that he could 
not say another smaft thing on the subject to save his life. 
Whereas Thackeray never puts forth all his power. He has 
always force in reserve and, as we never know or can know how 
much he has left, it is, in effect, thesame as thoughit were infinite : 
a great advantage toaman. In Dickensthere is a great deal of the 
melo-dramatic. Many of his characters are overdrawn, such 
as Mr. Dombey and Ralph Nickleby, whilst others—in his earliest 
book, written somewhat experimentally —his Snodgrass and 
Winkle are little better than caricatures. But we ought always to 
bear in mind that Dickens’s genius is of the brilliant order; to 
write as he does he requires to be in a writing mood—and that it is 
the nature of that kind of genius to be liable to aberrations and 
extravagances. It is to his being so constituted that we are 
indebted for his finest things. We could not have the one with- 
out the other. Then why quarrel with the inevitable? In 
Thackeray we have the calm well-balanced man of genius, who 
requires only health and quietness to enable him to do his work. 
Give him them and one time is as good as another to him. 

Besides being a comic writer Dickens is somewhat of a senti- 
mentalist. His pathos is often forced. It does not always arise 
naturally out of the circumstances. He sits down with the in- 
tention, when so inclined, of being pathetic—and succeeds. At 
the same time—being amiable—though he wishes everybody to 
be happy and good he yet takes great care never to tread on his 
readers’ corns. Not se Thackeray. He is never sentimental. 
There is a ground-current of seriousness, almost pathetic, running 
through his principal stories, which is never altogether hidden ; 
not even when his characters are most frolicsome. Now and 
then his pathos breaks through, but never for long, and always 
at the proper time. He, too, would like everybody to be happy— 
but not with sugar-plums. He has too great respect for men to 
treat them as though they were babies. He knows that there 
can be ao real happiness for anyone until they have put off the 
old Adam. Therefore he probes every sin; strips off all dis- 
guises, shewing that what were thought to bevirtues were oft-times 
nothing but vices lackered; and in short makes his reader so 
uneasy thet, unless he is one of a thousand, he shuts the book 
calling his teacher hard names cynic and such like—and rushes 
forth in search of more palatable ware. 

This paper was begun with an allusion to Reynolds; we will 
close it by another. During Sir Joshua’s reign he had—besides 
Romney—another and a worthier rival in Gainsborough. They 
were both of the highest order of painters, and had each of them 
sterling though diverse gifts. In Art there is nothing more de- 
lightful than an opportunity of seeing a picture by each Master 
side by side, nor a better study than comparing their merits. 
One doesn’t trouble oneself much in trying to decide which is the 
greater painter, and it may be that most people will incline first 
one way and then the other. There iseven a pleasure of the delight- 
ful tantalising kind in not being able to decide. - But better than 
any decision, no matter how just or final, is the feeling of thank- 
fulness that we have both. Just so we would like the matter to 
rest as regards Dickens and Thackeray. May they go down to 
posterity like brothers, hand in hand; the two great novel 
writers of the Victorian era. 
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A Denrtist’s WALK.—Stirring his Stumps. 





Nice Girts to Know.—P.easant Silies. 











REMINISCENCES OF THE STAGE 
IN MANCHESTER. 
II. GUSTAVUS V. BRUOKE. 


O* the retirement of Mr. Clarke from the management of 

the Theatre Royal, in Fountain-street, the new lessees— 
Mr. J. H. Anderson, better known as the Wizard of the North, 
and Mr. W. J. Hammond—opened the theatre on the 27th 
December, 1841, with some spirit and promise. It was upon 
this evening, when Hamlet was performed by Mr. Charles Kean 
with Miss Ellen Tree as Ophelia, that the poisoning catastrophe 
already mentioned occurred, and was nearly being as effectual 
with Polonius and Laertes as it was with the Queen. Mr. Kean 
and Miss Tree, who shortly afterwards became husband and 
wife, fulfilled an engagement of nine nights, at the close of which 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, who was destined to make his mark 
in London, and nearly every theatre in Great Britain, America, 
and Australia, made his first appearance on the boards of the 
Manchester Theatre Royal, as Richard Duke of Glo’ster, and 
made a very favourable impression. At that time he was a 
very young man, not above twenty two-years of age, although he 
had such a well-knit commanding figure that he looked much 
older. Previously he had fulfilled seme short starring engage- 
ments at the Dublin and Belfast theatres, as well as at the 
Queen’s Theatre here, and other provincial establishments. 
During his first season in Manchester, which only lasted a few 
weeks, as the theatre had to be given up to the Great Anti-Corn- 
Law Bazar, Brooke at once stamped himself as a powerful and 
original actor, and it was predicted that he would attain the 
highest position on the British Stage. During his first season 
in which he appeared here, one circumstance decidedly militated 
against him, and that was the want of support which he received 
from the actor who played second parts to him. We have often 
heard of the bad effects which arise from a leading actor having 
the management of a theatre. In this case we have an instance 
of a manager fancying that he could play important parts 
when he was not qualified to perform at Knot Mill Fair. When 
Brooke played Richard, Macbeth, and Hamlet, the Wizard of 
the North, the lessee, actually undertook the parts of Richmond, 
Macduff, and the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father. The assumption 
of the majesty of buried Denmark by the worthy conjuror was 
so ludicrous that we may devote a few lines to it. With a great 
bunch of green gauze or muslin fastened round his buttocks, 
intended, we fancy, to represent a sort of halo, but which more 
resembled a swimming apparatus, the Ghost flitted about the 
stage in the most fantastic style, but when he began to “ scent 
the morning air,” and turned his face to the audience, revealing 
the well-known necromancing features of the Wizard, with one 
eye closed as if he was winking at the pit, and handling his 
baton exactly as he did his magician’s wand in his feats of 
legerdemain, or what he called his “ambi-dextri-ological 
science” what could the audience do but titter, in spite of poor 
Hamlet’s attitude of awe and horror. Brooke, however, was a 
a man of great presence of mind and not easily disconcerted, 
as his last scene in this world amply proved. On one occasion 
we saw him playing Romeo, and in the midst of a rhapsodical 
address to Juliet, his wig came nearly off. A smile overspread 
the lovely Capulet’s features, but on her quickly conveying to 
Romeo what was the matter, he dextcrously managed to get his 
head behind her and, emerging in a second, he went on again as 
if nothing had happened. 

Be.ng a man of commanding figure, fine features, and possessed 
of marvellous powers of facial expression, and a powerful and 
musical voice, he was peculiarly well adapted to pourtray the 
chief characters of Siiakspere, and he succecded in almost every 
one which he undertook. Of all his performances perhaps his mos 
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powerful delineation was that of Othello, in which he subse- 
quently made his debut in London and took the town by storm. 
His Iago was also a master-piece of acting. On one oceasion Mr. 
Anderson, then the popular favourite under Macready’s manage- 
ment at Drury Lane, came down to Manchester for one night, 
and played Othello, in which he had just made a hit in London. 
Mr. Anderson was magnificently attired in a robe of crimson 
velvet reaching nearly to his feet, and succeeded at once in rous- 
ing the sympathies of the audience. Brooke, who played Iago, 
was draped in a very shabby costume, but he performed his part, 
as he always did when he was put upon his mettle by rivalry, 
with such masterly force, subtlety and skill, that he carried the 
audience completely with him, and the Moor was temporarily 
eclipsed. Some time after, the reverse took place; Mr. Macready, 
who was fulfilling an engagement at the Queen’s Theatre, played 
lago—a favourite character of his, and one of his best. Brooke, 
who this time played Othello, was even more villainously attired 
than on the occasion alluded to. Dressed in dirty old fleshings, 
with something strongly resembling a blanket thrown over 
his shoulders, his first appearance, when he rushed on to the stage 
to quell the drunken brawl, was anything but prepossessing com- 
pared with Macready in his correct and tasteful costume. As 
the play advanced, however, Brooke entered into the part with 
so much power, displaying alternately such passionate tenderness, 
such bursts of the most awful jealous rage, despair, and remorse, 
that his beggarly costume was completely lost sight of, and the 
audience experienced a series of electric shocks, until the consum- 
mation of the tragedy, when the curtain went down amid a whirl- 
wind of applause. Had the audience had their own way, Othello 
would have been the first to have come before the curtain, but 
Brooke was the last man to put himself forward in any ungracious 
way at the expense of a stranger, and particularly one of such 
eminence. 

In nearly all his other Shaksperian characters he was more or 
less successful. His Coriolanus was a noble performance. In- 
deed, he excelled in Roman characters, such as Brutus, Marc 
Antony and Virginius. At Liverpool, one night, he played Marc 
Antony, in Fudius Cesar, to the Brutus of Anderson and the 
Cassius of George Vandenhoff, and although, on that occasion, 
also, he was abominably costumed, he completely carried off the 
honours of the evening. One of his most powerful characters 
was that of Sir Giles Overeach in A Mew Way to Pay Old Debts. 
In the scene between father and daughter he exhibited an awful 
display of rage, lust, and avarice. In such parts, also, as Master 
Walter, Richelieu, and Matthew Elmore in Love’s Sacrifice, he 
was eminently successful. Considering the undoubted genius 
which Brooke possessed and his natural qualifications, it was a 
misfortune that he had such a wayward disposition. Sometimes 
he acted very carelessly. We have seen him play Macbeth in 
such a slovenly manner as almost to draw upon himself the dis- 
approbation of the audience. Indeed, we have heard a story told 
of him that,on one occasion,on the curtain rising in a scene where 
he was discovered seated, he found himself incapable of rising 
and prudently kept his seat until the curtain was lowered again. 
Not long before his death, when playing one night at Belfast, he 
could not go on with his part. The audience expressed their 
disapproval and Brooke declined to proceed. Next day, dis- 
gusted with himself, he printed a public apology, and appeared 
again the following night, and completely electrified a crowded 
house by his performance of Virginius. At nearly all times he 
required the excitement of rivalry or a full house to wind him up 
to make a great effort. 

Whenever a metropolitan star appeared on the Manchester 
stage during Brooke’s various engagements, he always shone to 
the greatest advantage, and on several occasions he performed 
along with Miss Helen Fawcit, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, and other dis- 








tinguished actresses, rather gaining than losing by his association 
with them. At different times he declined or threw up several Lon-. 
don engagements. After his successful appearance at the Olym. 
pic we believe Mr. Webster offered him a most lucrative engage. 
ment at the Haymarket for a year. Previous to this he refused 
an offer from Mr. Macready when he had Drury Lane Theatre, 
After his successful tour in America he unfortunately: under- 
took the management of a New York Theatre, which ruined him, 
On his return he fulfilled a short engagement at Drury Lane, and 
made a successful tour through the provinces. He then went to 
Australia where he made quite a sensation, but in an evil hour he 
became lessee of the Melbourne Theatre, and as he was totally 
unfit to manage any place of public entertainment, he lost all his 
earnings. Returning home in impaired health he played in the 
provinces with more or less success, but although possessed of 
his former fire, with more mature judgment than he had in his 
early years his voice had become husky, and partly in hopes of 
restoring it and with a view to recruit his general health, he sailed 
once more for Australia in the ill-fated London, in 1866. The 
result is in the recollection of our readers, After being tossed 
about in the Bay of Biscay for several days the steamer foundered, 
and the heroic and dignified behaviour of poor Brooke on that 
occasion will not be readily forgotten. After working with the 
greatest energy and cheerfulness at the pumps and encouraging 
others, until all hope was abandoned, the actor faced death with 
the utmost fortitude, and sending his farewell to the people of 
Melbourne by the steward, who was attempting to escape with 
some of the crew in one of the boats, he leaned against the door 
of the companion and disappeared with the vessel a few minutes 
afterwards. 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA ROVERS, 


ANNO DOMINI I°—, 





[FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO.) 


When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, 
We were thirty men ; 

When we sighted Cadiz bay, 
We were ten ! 


Tom Robins, a seaman from Dover, 
At the Pharos bade us farewell, 
Setting forth to try to discover 
Satan confined in his cell ; 
Should, perchance, an earthquake open 
Etna’s red portals of Hell. 
When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, 
We were thirty men ; 
When we sighted Cadiz bay, 
We were ten ! ' 


A Tarantula in Calabria 
Made Spitafangarua mad ; 
At Gaéia to see Michelama, 
As-anio was g'a/l. 
Courting tock him away awhile, 
And then marriage lost us the lad. 
When in Otranto’s guif we lay, &. 


At Naples, Ebid, from Northern Greece, 
Was hanged—a final stopper ; 
At Capri, Anthony by the police 
To the galleys was sent—for a copper ; 
At Malta, Ofani turned Munk ; and Gobbo, 
As Harlequin, a h per. 

When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 
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Next, Andrew of Pavia's luck was ill: 
. He was ta’en by the Turks at Lipati, 
And entered a Harem, against his will ; 
But they first, to make it sure that he 
Would thenceforth lead a mo.al life, 
Took a material guarantee. 
When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 


Then three of us, from all fear serene, 
Of man, of God, of king, of sin, 
By way of assisting Prince Eugene, 
And also his enemy Mazarin, 
Assisted Fuentes to take Genoa, 
And also Harcourt to take Turin. 
When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 


Off Leghorn we came in sight 
Of Spinola’s fleet of twenty sail. 
We cheered at the chance of such a fight ! 
Fourteen ships and six galleys in hail ! 
But, bah ! we had scarcely hoisted colours, 
When off they scudded with the gale. 

When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 


At the next port we sailed into 
A charming incident had we ; 
In absence of mind Luke Riavolo 
Went off with Peter Angelo’s she ; 
Whereupon the Angel took his revenge 
By pitching the Devil into the sea. 
When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 


At Palma off to join Pescar, 
Away went eight the self-same day, 
But that didn’t trouble us very far, 
Nor caused our roving much delay ; 
Before Algiers we carried on war, 
And love at Gibraltar’s rock so grey. 
Whien in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 


We valiant ten, we took the city, 

And the king himself! Wasn’t that a thing ? 

Masters of all, king, town and jetty, 

Yet not secing the good our spoils would bring, 

In a gracious speech, polite and pretty, 

We restored them all to his lord the king ! 
When in Otranto’s gulf, &c. 


Each of my comrades were of Castille 

Made a duke, a baron, or a grandee, 

And set off in state to proud Seville, 

To marry ladies of high degree. 

To me the king said :—‘* Wed my child !” 

but | answered :—** Excuse me, your majesty.” 
When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 


‘* There far away where the restless wave 
**Tumbles for aye in the winter night, 
“Is a wild black eye, both fierce and grave, 
** And a smile at once both proud and bright, 
“Which walk with a voice that sings for me, 
** Sings for me in the waning light. 

When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, &c. 


**TI've my Faieuzette at Fiesone, 
‘On her my love has long been set ; 
**The wind blows fresh and the billows moan, 
“To fly to her in my bark I get. 
**O king ! thy daughter has the crown, 
** But beauty has my Faieuzette !” 
When in Otranto’s gulf we lay, 
We were thirty men ; 
When we s ghted Cadiz bay, 
We were ten. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HF. Royal Academy is often charged with illiberality in refusing 
to extend its ranks beyond the original number of Forty members. 
The Pecksniff of Art at one time, we remember, strenuously advocated 
the outsiders’ claim for admission, but with no reasonable arguments 
that we could see. Now, we have no respect for the Royal Academy. 
We think it shares the fate of most corporate bodies ; that it is fairly 
open to the charge of favouritism—avarice—and has been actuated by 
personal dislike to, here and there, a man of genius ; and it is partly 
because it is, and hasbeen so, that we are in favour of its decision not 
to admit more than the usual Forty. For we know that within the 
body there are several that have no right to be there—men of no 
genius—small-minded men ; and though it may not be fair to charge 
the small fry with the sins of the associated body, it is yet quite natural 
to do so. We expect small-souled men, and they only, to act in a 
peddling spirit. And to extend the number beyond Forty, would only, 
we conceive, make matters worse; for men of genius being rare, the 
new members would, in large majority, be of the pettifogging kind, and 
end in making the body so contemptible that no man of worth would 
allow his name to appear as a member. : 

What the Royal Academy needs is, not an increase of its members, 
but more care in the selection of them ; for, we suppose, it will be 
granted that only men of undcubted genius ought to be enrolled. There 
are never more than forty men of artistic genius living at one time in 
this country ; and we defy anyone to name forty at the present time. 
It ought to be an honour to be a member of the Royal Academy ; but 
it is not so now, for, on looking over the list of present members, we 
count fifteen who, we are sure, have no business there, besides four 
others that we know nothing of. Not much of an honour, therefore, 
seeing that men of quite mediocre talent have the coveted initials also. 
The fewer the number, the greater the honour ; and, if all were men of 
genius, it would be an honour indeed. Now, increase the number to, 
say sixty, and, under the present conditions—limited supply of genius— 
we don’t think that any man of sense would esteem it an honour at all. 
Amongst outsiders, we can only call to mind three who deserved the 
title of R.A.—George Cruikshank, John Linnell, and Holman Hunt. 
Not that the tive could add a tittle to the honour they have already 
won. The title R.A, wouldn't add one hairsbreadth to their height in 
the estimation of their countrymen ; but it would have been a graceful 
act on the part of the Academy to have admitted them, and, in honour- 
ing them, they would far more have honoured themselves, For want 
of those three names, the Royal Academy is as much the lower in the 
estimation of thinking people. 

The Koys1 Academy are reputed to be rich. The curse of riches is 
upon them. They have neither the heart to spend their wealth, nor 
wisdom to use it to any good purpose. The only pleasure got out of it 
is by several old fogies am: ngst them who watch the pile, and gloat over 
it as it gets bigger and bigger. 

The honour of belonging to the Royal Academy isn’t much, but the 
solid advantages—and it may be these only, after all, that are coveted— 
ate considerable, especially toa young man. An R.A’s pictures cannot 
be rejected. They are, moreover, always hung first and on the line. 

An Academician, should he be disabled and need assistance, is provided 
for, and should he or should an Associate die his widow and children 
are raised considerably above want. A young R.A. has peace of mind, 
therefore, and needn’t distress himself in trying to make a provision for 
his family, but is free to follow the bent of his genius. But, gene- 
rally speaking, men don’t get the coveted initials when they ate young. « 
Before they get them they have an estab.ished reputation, and in these 
days prudcit » en of genius—and common sense is one of the attributes 
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of genius—don't need assistance of a pécuniary nature. On this account 
the calls upon the Royal Academy, we imagine, are few. 

It would be unwise, we consider, to extend the number of Academi- 
cians beyond the present number of Forty, but with the Associates the 
case is different. They might with perfect safety be extended inde- 
finitely. Any young man of genius, as soon as he is found, might and 
ought to be made an A.R.A. In their case there are only two points 
that need to be considered. First, he has a vote in the election of R. A’s 
from his own body. Now the Associates might combine, and fix upon 
one of their number and probably secure his election. But really there 
would be no harm in this, for it is quite improbable that they would 
choose the least worthy ; the chances are they would fix upon the most 
worthy. Or, if they did not combine, they might arrange one with 
another ‘*I will vote for you if you will vote for me.”” In that case 
their votes would nullify each other and the election would be decided 
by the Academicians. The other point is the provision made for them 
in case of sickness or death. This would be a blessing rather than 
otherwise under present circumstances, for by this means the Academy 
might, in the course of time, get rid of its surplus funds—a problem 
that must perplex some of its members now and then. 


RATS. 


How now? a rat !--HAMLErT. 
E have a decided aversion to rats, which remains unconquerable 


in the face of the fact that in the wise economy of nature they 
are found to serve many useful purposes. So, doubtless, do snakes and 
other vermin, which, nevertheless, are destroyed wherever met with. It 
is not our intention to write a chapter of natural history concerning rats ; 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to note that they are predatory 
animals—sleek, cunning, and on occasions vicious, with a disposition to 
trespass into storehouses and barns, and displaying a certain fondness 
for garbage. These marked characteristics may help us to point a moral, 





and, mayhap, adorn a tale. 

It is a fact, which Mr. Darwin’s development theory may help to 
explain, that, in the lower part of his nature, man is often found to 
resemble the inferior animals in a very marked degree. If it be true 
that, through various stages of life from mud and ooze, and the infusoria 
allied thereto, the creature called man has been developed, it may 
account for the various brutish peculiarities still remaining in his nature. 
But, perhaps, the solution of this problem had best be left to Mr. Darwin, 
Professor Huxley, or the author of 7%e Missing Link. 

It is not necessary to go far to find in one’s fellows the animal 
resemblance in question. The asinine is pretty generally known and 
acknowledged. ‘The snake nature is by no means a rarity. Jackals 
and wolves abound. Notably in history there was ‘‘that fox Herod.” 
In Jn Memoriam we have the laureate calling upon men to 


Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die 


Descending into the region of insects we find moths, butterflies, and 
wasps innumerable, and so on through the whole chapier. 

But to confine ourselves to rats and their human types. To judge 
from experience there seems to be a good deal of the rat nature in man, 
however it may have got there. Every department of social life is 
infested with human rats. The species often vary, but they have all 
something in common. Polonius had much of the rat in his nature 
which induced him to sneak behind the arras to overhear the conversa- 
iun between the queen and Hamlet, in order that he might report to 
ithe king. He was, as Goethe has described him in Wi:eim Meister, a 
“respectable, gray-haired, enduring, time-serving, half-knavish indi- 
vidual ;” courtly, sleek, and cunning. In his ‘exterior yracefulness 
and interior meanness” he might be taken as a type of the political or 
diplomatic rat. 





Of the rats that prey upon society itt a criminal way their name is 
legion. The trapped specimens may be seen at the police courts, and 
other like places, where they may be studied to considerable advantage, 
There are rats which, from over cunning on their own part, do not 
come under the head of criminals, but are quite as dangerous. They 
are mean sly rats who work behind the arras of respectability. ‘There 
is the long-ta/ed Limited Liability rat of bubble companies and other 
schemes. There is the Stock-exchange rat, who nibbles premiums by 
depreciating shares. There is the Friendly and Loan Society rat, who 
preys upon the earnings of working men. Those who have had any 
experience in business matters will be familiar with some specimens of 
the Commercial rat. Wherever wealth is accumulated there will 
always be found those who wish to possess themselves of it by dis. 
honourable means. The trade of our city is infested with rats of this 
kind, who skulk in its lanes and alleys and bye-places. The Long 
Firm is a general term inclusive of the majority of them, but there are 
others who do not come under that designation who, nevertheless, are 
equally vermin. Acting in concert together, the trading rat buys goods 
for which he never intends to pay ; gets advances for them from the rat 
who, safe under the shelter of commercial law, is in no danger of 
being charged with receiving stolen property. Many of the sleek, 
cunning rats, who have devoured the substance of those they have 
preyed on, may be met with in the Bankruptcy Court, when they have 
often nothing more to offer their creditors-than their precious skins, 

The existence of rats suggests ratcatchers. At examination there will, 
in some respects, be found a strong resemblance between the rat and the 
ratcatcher. This is no superficial statement. When Mr. Tennyson 


makes Ulysses say 
“Tama part of all that I have met” 


he gives expression to a general law which, in the matter with which we 
are dealing, will be found true. It is a fact that the man whose 
life is devoted to the catching of rats will get to wear a sort of rat-like 
look. No one so closely resembles a thief as a detective. The quality 
of cunning in the rat or thief has to be met by a similar quality in the 
captor of either, the cultivation and exercise of which leaves its impres- 
sion. It was once our misfortune to be called, in the exercise of painful 
duty, for the purpose of identification, to accompany a sherifi’s officer 
in his devious wanderings in search of a Commercial rat. This indivi- 
dual had, in a systematic manner, preyed upon the goods of several 
merchants, and it became necessary to hunt him down. To the student 
of human nature it was interesting to note the zest with which the 
human ratcatcher followed his prey. He was prepared to watch the 
dwelling of the rat with all the patience of a terrier ; to scale walls, and, 
If need be, to make his way inside through the avenue which led to the 
receptacle for the gentleman’s coals. It is needless to tell how patiently 
and assidiously he dogged his victim until, betrayed by fellow rats, the 
culprit was fairly ran down and cornered. At the moment of capture 
there was a sharp gleam in the eyes, and a showing of the fixed teeth 
on the part of the rat, and a look of satisfaction in the face of the 
sherift's officer, which were eminently suggestive. The triumph of the 
latter was not complete until he had safely lodged his rat in gaol and 
taken a receipt for his body. Unfortunately, this imprisonment of the 
delinquent was only a temporary preventative of ‘his depredations 
Released after a while by the Bankruptcy Commission to sue in forma 
pauperis, he took advantage of his liberty to flee the city, and when 
next we heard of him he had managed successfully to swindle confiding 
Londoners to the tune of some thousands of pounds. Doubtless, 
this time, he still pursues his nefarious rat’s work. 
So much for this time of rats in general, and the Commercial rat 
particular. At another convenient season we may have a word oF two 
more to say upon a subject which we have by no means exhausted. 
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T. P. having 
has attained. 


(which is always yan figures) as well as the reduced price, which wil 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


125 & 127, OLDHAM STREET. 


to inform them t 


COMMENCING AT TEN A.M. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—GREAT SALE AT THE GREAT OUTFIT ESTABLISHMENT, 


MTimOowas WEE E 


Takes this opportunity of thanking his patrons and the public generally for their kind sup port di during the twenty years he has been in businegs, and begs most respectfully 


GREAT SALE BEGAN ON TUESDAY, AND WILL BE CONTINUED DAILY, 


premises having become too mall for a fast and largely increasing trade, T. P. intends to make extensive alterations in February, to inotittehe which 
The ¥ 1 Stock, which for magnitude stands unapproachabie, at such prices that will be remarkable. Every article will have its nal mark 

be intends placing his Peat I be in red ink, which it ts hoped will facilitate aia. eee 
32 years’ experience in the Underclothing Manufactures, will be a guarantee for goods worthy of the pre-eminence to which his establishment 








LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Long Night Dresses, in dozens, half dozens, or singly, 
1s. nih 8 3d, 28. 6hd., to 8s. 6d 

Ditto, with frills, bs. 4 , 2s. 11d., 3s. 6d., to 12s. 

Ditto, insertion, 2s. 6}d. , 28 lid., 3s. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 

Ditto, needle work, 2s. 1ljd, 3s. 6d., 48. 6d., 5s. 6d., 68. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 88. 6d., 10s. 6d., 158., 208., 25s., 30s., 40s., 50s., 
to 60s. "each. French ‘and English Designs. 


LADIES’ CHEMISES. 


Plain, 1s. 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 9d., 28., 28. 6d., to 5s. 
Frills, 1s. sta Is. 6}d., Is. . 1a. 2s, 64., % 1id., to 6s. 9d. 


Needle Sco Is. 10}d., , 28. ld, My 9d., to 8s. 6d. 
Fancy Stomnaner Fronts, 24 wii, 2s. 8s. 6d., 5s., 
7s. d., 108. 6d., 15s., 20s., 30s., hay 


LADIES’ CALICO AND TWILL BODIES. 
Plain, 1s., 1s, 3d., 18, 6d., 1s. 10}d., 18.11}d., 28. 6d., to 34.64. 
Trimmed, Is. 6d., 1s. 11}d., 28. 6d., 34. 6d., to 15s, 


CAMESC OLS. 
Mull Muslin, 1s. 6}d., 1s. auid., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 
Fancy Fronts, 2s. 114., 88, 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. éd., 6s. 6d., 
9s. 6., 11s. 6d., lés., Qis., to 50s. 


LADIES’ DRAWERS. 
Plain and Hem, Js., 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d., to 1s. 11d. 
Two Tucks, 1s, 2d., "1s. 6d., 18. lid., ~ - 6d. 
Ten Tucks, 18. 64d., 1s. 11d., 28 6d., 
Needle pe ls. 64d., Is. 11}d., os. “od, 3s. 6d., 5s., 
78, 6d., 108, 6d., 158... i7s. 6d., 21s. to 25s. 
Insertion, ls. 6}d | Is. 114., 2s. éd., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d, 5s. 6d. 
7a, 6d,, 108., 158., to 25s. 


LADIES’ LONGCLOTH PETTICOATS. 
With Tucks, 1s, 64d., 1s. 114d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., to 108.6d. 
With Insertion, 2s. iija., 3s. éd., 4s. éd., 6s., "88, 6d., to 60s 
With ‘npc e &e., 4s. 11d., 7s. éd., 10s.'6d., 158., 2ls., 
to 90s. 


With Frill, 2s, 11}d., 3s, 6d., L, Oa, Te. 6d., 10s. 6d., to 45s. 


FLANNEL “PETTICOATS. 
Lancashire, 4s. 11d., 5s 11d., 7s. 6d., to 10s. 6d. 
Saxony, 6s. i1d., Qe. 1l1d., 195., lis., ‘to 42s. 
Coloured Ditto. 5s. lld, 7s. éd., 10s, 6d., 16s. 6d , to 36s. 
Silk, Satin, Eider Down, Arctic, and a great variety of 
Fancy Skirts, at nominal price ces. 


LADIES’ NIGHT Se. : 8. d. 
Several Hundred ices | eee. - 04 
Ditto itto  @ 
Ditto Lon on 0 
Ditto London, with needlework. 09 
| EES rN ay 
Ditto .. ose 
Ditto .. « 16 to 26 
Ditto, Glasgow .... - 26 to126 
Ditto, Alexandra . 104 


Great Variety of ‘of Sleeping Nota. 


LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS. 
Printed Cambrics, cs, 38. 114d , 4s. 11d., 6s. 6d., 88, 6d., to 25s. 
Ditto Flannel, 10s. 1id., 15s , 1s ne 308., to 458. 
Ditto Cashmere, 50s., 60s., , to 1408. 
White Muslin, 14s. 6d., 188. Ca 25s., to 50s, 


TO MLE 
Flannel Jackets, 7s. 1ld_,, 9s. ha . to 18s 11d. 
Muslin ditto, 38 lld., 5s. 1ld., 8s. 11d., 15s., to 30s, 
Printed Cambric ditto, 2s. lid., to 7s. 6d. 


LADIES’ FLANNEL, MERINO DRAWERS, &c. 
White and Bessteh acai Sane. -68 1ld. tol4s. 6d 
+ 68, 


Welsh Flanne d, 

Seen Soon 60.66 ve enoces covecs ede “a te on "Ma 

me tteeeeecesccececesseccceeeceI® L1Ad. to 7a. 6d. 
0. Terererererereren 4 to 8s. 6d. 

Lambs Wool .. tereceeeescescess 48, Od, to 8s. 6d 

SINGLETS. 

Flannel. te eeeeeeereserceeseeeese3®& Od, to 7a. 6d. 

erino Vests... soneae apobeneerien eam 9d. to 8s 6d 

Lambs Wool 6d. to 8s. 6d. 

Merle oo att Diniors Goaapiais te. lld. to 15s. 








LADIES’ HOSE, 
Thread, German make, Is, 3d., 1s. 6d., 2s., to 2a, 6d. 
Ditto, English ditto, Is. 11d., ds. 6d., ‘to 3a. 6d. 
Silk, bs. 1ld., 7s. 6d., to 16s. bd. 
Cotton, 6}d, eos lidd , to 3s. 6d. 
Merino, 1s., 1s. sd., ls. éd., to 5s. 
Lambs Wool, Is., 1s, 6d., 2s., to 4s. 6d. 
These are from the most celebrated Makers. 


BABY LINEN. 

Infant Shirts, 3 4hd., 6d., 7}d., 8$d., 10d., — 1s., 
1s. 2d., in td ta Oe ay ty 28, 6d., to 8s 

Cotton Binders, 4 , 10d.; 1s., to 2s. 

Flannel, 1s., 1s. 6 , Bs., ‘to 28° 6d. 

Flannel Barrows, Is. 9d., 1s. 1i}d., 2s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 158., to 25s. 

Long Petticoats, ls. 3d., Is. 6d., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., 3s, 6d., 
5s., 78. 6d, a » to lds. 

Night Cops, 44 , 6d., 7hd., 10}d., to 5s, 

French ‘ambrie Caps, 1s. 6d , 2s., > 6d., 38., to 15s. 
Hair Cord Gowns, 1s. 114d., 2s. éd., 38. Gd., 58.. to 10s. 6d. 
Calico Night Gowns, 104d., ls 3d., ms “d., 1s, 11}d., 2s. 6d., 

3s. 6d., 58., to 6s. 6d, 

Monthly’ Robes, 3s. 1ld., 48, 11d., 5s. 6d., 68. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
10s., 15s., 17s. 11d., 21s , to £6 10s, each, 


INFANT CHRISTENING DEPARTMENT. 

CHRISTENING ROBES, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d , 7s. 6d., 98. 11d., 
15s., 258 , 30s , 40s., 50s., to 1008. 

FRENCH MERINO *CLOAKS, braided, quilted, and 
me eh beauty, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 
15s., 188, 6d., 218., 25s., 30s., 40s., 608., 90s., to 170. 

BEAUCIFUL HOODS and HATs, in CASHMERE, silk 
velvet = felt, 1s. “. * tid. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d, 5s., 
78. 6d., 12s. 6d, 30s. 

SILK ad VELVET BONN MTS. 2a. 6d., 28. 11d., 8s. 6d., 
4s., 58., 68. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., to 15s 

90 Dozen White Brussells and other bails, aia., to 21s, 

Quilted Bibs, 3d., 4d., 54d., ne 84d., to ds. 6 


SHORT CLOTHES. 
Round Shirts, 5}d., O}d., 74., to S}d., 10}d., 1s., 28., 38, 


made tid. 5}d., 64d., id., to %. 11d. 
Calico Pettionats, 104d. , 1s, Is. 3d., ls. 6d., to 8s. 6d. 
Flannel ditto, 1s. 9d., 2s. 64.3 3s, id., 5s., to 1s. 6d, 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Chemise, Banded, 10}d., 1s.. 1s 6d., 28., to 5s. 
Ditto, Fancy Frouts, "Qs. 6d., 3s. éd. , 58, to 15s. 
Tucked Petticoats, 1s 1id., Qs. 6d., 38 6d., to 15s. 
Flannel ditto, 4s. 6d., bs. 6d., 6s. 6d., to 8s. 6d., to 18s. 
Drawers, 10}d., 1s , ls. 8d., 1s. 1ld., to 10s. 6d. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ DFPARTMENT. 
Day Shirts, 1s. 6d., Is. 11d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., to 6s 6d. 
Night ditto, 2s. 6d.., e. as to 5s. 
Linen Collars, 34d. to 74d. 
Ties, Pocket laehons lets, de &c., all largely reduced, 


GENTLEMEN’S °3 DEPARTMENT. 
20 dozen Shirts, size 15}, 2s. 6d., worth 3s. 11d. 
Plain and Fanc$ Shirts, to 10s. 6d. 
Linen Inserting and other Fronts, 5}d. to 10s. 6d, 
Faucy ‘lies, at numinal prices. 


FLANNEL DEPARTMENT. 
Laneadhive, 104d., 18,, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., to ls, 11d. 
Welsh, 1s. 6d., as. 6 
Imitation, 1d ‘Ie., Is. 4d. 
Saxony, l0jd, 1s., la. Mae ole 4d., to 8s. 


CALICO DEPARTMENT. 


200 Pieces 36-inch or... tee SAA. 
50 Pieces ditt eo tect secs & 

50 Pieces ditto 0'tebd vied eeu. 
70 Pieces ditto sbeteceens co fae 
10 Pieces ditto reer | 
10 Pieces Twill ditto ~ d. 


$2-inch Longeloth in proportion. | 





CALICO DEP AEA —-Cmtionns, 
50 Pieces Haircord Muslin 53d. 


10 Pieces ditto oe sece 84d. 
10 Pieces ditto cocccvccte SONG. 
10 Pieces ditto socdiertssiocas (RM 
5 Pieces ditto Serr © 4 
5 Pieces ditto cccocece ate Oe 
: Pieces Fancy Satin Stripe coesccccee OHG. 

5 Pieces ditto WW ceteee ite 
5 Pieces ditto eccccccccesce Oh 
10 Pieces ditto ooenaneete ay > 
10 Pieces ditto 

Soft Cords, 1s. 4d. toe. a." 

50 Pieces § Linen Lawns ...... ° 
50 Pieces ditto ee “0k “ 
20 Pieces ditto oe 
10 Pieces ditto TTTy “Is sa. 
10 Pieces ditto 6d, 
20 Pieces ditto is ‘tia to 3a, 
50 Pieces ae 
40 Pieces ditto ne $0n00neeonnecaae "4 d. 
SP ee I ais soled cscs ce peccce Ga 
SP Reeeee: GR: iieeicete 8s i” OR 
10 Plecos ditto . .cccccecsecvccccee 1G. 40, 
SO UUEOEE. GEOD: 05 tn ecine.cvcnes cede Ui Ole 
10 Pieces ditto ye hs 
15 Pieces ditto, various, ‘to. dovcevoses SM 
10 Pieces Nursery PeOwe soweccccccee GH 
10 Pieces ditto coccccecce Oa 
10 Pieces ditto nese nenecece PED 
5 Pleves ditto 02 44600 ¢g0s-cs Ga 
5 Pieces ditto ecvcveccse SORE 
5 Pieces ditto oceOuccccces > Uh 


5 Pieces ditto . - Is, 4d, 
Napkins ready for use ..7s tid. ‘to a. . don, 
10 Dozen Towels . os 00 a 
10 Dogzen ditto . 


10 Dozen ditto ...., 6apeendoes “ Hy 
5 Pieces Bird-eye Diapers. eoccecccecce Ab 
5 Pieces ditto covcdeovee UM O8, 
5 Pieces ditto sadeccccee 3M, C4, 


5 Pieces ditto enesaseegess «ib 
5 Pieces ditto 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d, 


FANCY DEPA RTMENT. 


64d., 8 and 10) 
Several Hundred Thode Tace, — e. , 64d., 84d., to Ss. 6d. 
Several Hundred Yards Rea 

74d., 841., to 2a. 6d.’ 

Real Maltese ae ie, worth 2s, 6d. 
Ditto, Cluny, 74d., worth 2s. - 
Ditto. ditto, 1 * worth ls. 9d 

1 Coifa, rea Berthas, real Handkerobiefs, &c., ver) 

much reduced, 

Honiton Collars, Berthas, 1 aces. pee will astonish, 

Several hundred Lay apes of Imitation Cluny Laces 
at nominal pri 

Black Falls, Pellerines, Jackets, Berthas, do. 


SEWED ML MUS! INS. 
18 Dozen Muslin Tie Handkerchiefs ....... 
50 Dozen Muslin Ties .. 
A very large Assoitment of Garibaldi Jackets from ls. t 
258. Purchased very cheap 
About 15 Dozens Muslin Chemisettes, nicely worked 
114d. to 15s. Bodices, Muslin Crossovers, all new 








this season. 

TRISH —. ) HANDEERCHIFS, 
49 Dozen . . half-dozen. 
50 Doren 2.2... ceeeeesseree a, ; , a 
50 DOtON .. cc cc seeeeeeeeeee Le, 4g, “6 
GO Domen 2... 00ccccccccccce 18, Cad, * 
50 Dozen . : ls a 
50 Dozen . : seeee le ~ 
and so on to.. - Os. : oe 
Ready hemmed .. 1s. id. “to va. ves 
Hem stitched . 42d. to 5s 


each, 
Sewed Edginys, Seollops, and Insertions, amounting to 
upwards of £2 000 
prietor finds that he must bring this advertise- 
a, a close, there bein enenah in this wonderful 
stock to An all the ae | 
ticulars will be given during the | progress as of this 








Several Hundred rene Real Thread Edge, 8d,, 44d., 5$d., 


alenciennes, 5$d., 6}d., 
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DIFFICULTIES OF SHORT TIME. 
(To THE EDITOR OF “THE SPHINX.”] 


S1k,—Your very sensible remarks upon Short 
Time will have been read very generally with 
great interest ; but | submit the subject is one 
of greater difficulty than is generally supposed. 
I quite agree with you as to its expediency— 
nay, necessity—but how is it to be accom- 
plished? Until three months ago, | had been 
working four days a week during a period of 
two months, and the result was the loss of 
nearly all my best hands. I was thus driven 
to this alternation—of shutting up altogether, 
or resuming full time. I choose the latter. 
Now, I don't blame spinners for not working 
Short Time, but they are censurable for tam- 
pering with the hands of those who do. I 
would suggest, therefure, that those spinners 
who cannot, or will not, resort to Short Time, 
enter into an engagement on no account to 
give employment to the work-people of those 
who are fighting the battle for the trade. This, 
in my opinion, would do more than anything 
else to promote Short Time.—Y ours, 

: Mumps. 

Manchester, 19th January. 





THE DRIVER: 
OR MANNERS ON THE ROAD, 


F all the minor topics of discomfiture com- 

mon to town pedestrians, there are few 

on which we have chanced to hear more ebulli- 
tions of private wrath and indignation than can 
be laid to the account of the Driver—be he cab 
or cart driver. And more especially when the 
streets are clogged and slippery with greasy 
mud. Theaccusations against him are variously 
indignant. Thus: he drives recklessly down 
upon you when you dare not run for fear of 
slipping, and, while so doing, delights to shout 
you into a state of frenzy. If he sees you cross- 
ing the rvad leisurely, having exactly calculated 
the necessary time to enable you to do so with 
suitable dignity when in sight of the Misses 
Fitz-Snivvins, he whips up his horse to make 
you accelerate your speed, and so seem undig- 
nified in those eyes. He dashes at full speed 
rvund a corner in a crowded thoroughfare, with 
little or no warning to the throng of passers-by, 
and, if interrogated, says he was ‘catching a 
train.” And, to sum up, he is plainly of opinion, 
both in theory and practice, that foot passenyers 
(he scorns the word) have no business anywhere 
but on the actual flagged pavement when he is 
even so much asin sight ; and that, in any case, 
they are not entitled to the slightest considera- 
tion save the negative one of being hunted down 
and terrified. In calmer support of these sweep- 
ing accusations we have ourselves been witness 
totwo occurrences. The first was a coach laden 
with luggaye, and having ‘‘ four inside,” which 
was—-the horse we mean—flogged at a good 
imitation of a gallop round the corner from 
Oxford-street into Ch rles-street. Our atten- 
tion to this was drawn, first, from personal 
danger—cabby having given no warnng—and 
secondly, by the intense agitation of an elderly 
gentleman (we have his name and address) who 
had a a very narrow escape of, or rather from, 
being run over. This gentleman was eager for 
vengearice, but cabby was by that time beyond 
his reach, and no one knew his number, The 
second case occurred in Bond-street when ix 
was—mirabile dictu—bond fide a ** thorough- 
fare.” ‘Three men were seated on the front of 
an empty lurry; the middle one of whom 
** prodded” the horse with a sharp instrument, 
causing it to kick up bebind and set off ata 
swin-ing tot This was done—we mar<ed the 
activa well, and its accompanying brutal, we 
may say “‘horse” laughtr—at the moment 





when a wonderful specimen of eccentric old 
lady was nervously picking. her way across the 
road. Perhaps she expected it. Perhaps long 
expericnce had accustomed her to the ways of 


men. At all events she took no further notice . 


of her tormentors than to kick up behind, as 
the horse had done, and complete her journey 
in a series of feeble little prances. ‘These cases 
and these accusations may be exceptional ; we 
hope so. They may be the consequences of 
beer: we are doubtful. We may be—saving 
our two authentic cases—quite under a false 
impression ; we cheerfully submit that to a com- 
poant public. But, apart from any question of 
aw ; apart from the maliciousness or beeriness 
of individuals, we do think that if cabby and 
carter have a right to the highway carriage 1oad, 
and insist on going along it in a dogged and 
careless manner, foot passengers have as great 
a right to safe transit—upon special sets of 
stones—across the turnings into bye-streets than 
is often accorded by the driver in his manners 
on the road. 





HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 
From REALMAH, BY ARTHUR HELPs. 


ET us each invent a maxim. Of course 

it will only be partially true, as all max- 

ims are. Let us be silent for five minutes. 
Walk about if you like (my locomotive thoughts 
are always best), and then each of us shall pro- 
pound his or her nostrum in the form of a 
maxim. We agreed to do so, and in five 
minutes were reseated and ready to produce 
our maxims. Ellesmere. Of course I am 
ready first and mine will be the wisest maxim. 
Never mind the outside. Lady Ellesmere. 
Avoid uniformity. Ellesmere, Very good. 
What an advantage it is to live with clever 
people ; how it sharpens the wits! I almost 
think I shall change my maxim into, find out 
clever people, and insist upon living with them. 
Lady Ellesmere. ©ne would think I had 
followed John about before we were married, 
and had implored him to allow me to live in 
the light of his sagacity, and to sun myself in 
the warmth of his tender nature. Ellesmere. 
You gave clear proof of your good sense in doing 
it. Why denyit? What doyousay, Mauleverer? 
What is your maxim? Mauleverer, No arti- 
ficial surfaces of any kind. Ellesmere. That 
is grand, but there must be many exceptions— 
gilding, for instance. Cranmer. No house to 
be built on leasehold property. Ellesmere. 
Tyrannous, and inadmissable, I fear ; but very 
suggestive. What do you say. Milverton? We 
expect something very good from you as it is 
your especial subject. Milverton, Never do 
anything in building which cannot give a good 
account of itself. Ellesmere. A splendid 
moral maxim ! but is it not a little remote from 
bricklaying and plastering? I really don’t 
know how to sum up what I mean in one 
maxim, but [ will endeavour to explain. The 
other day, before we left London, L took a walk. 
| came vpon some masons busily chipping holes 
in some blocks of stone at the basement of a 
grand house ; making, in short, little dust s 
fur the London dirt to accumulate in. This 
was done, I believe, because at the Pitti 
Palace, in Florence, the architect had, doubt- 
less to save trouble, used rough and indented 
blocks of stone. Now what account could 
these lit le dust pans give of themselves? Then 
| saw a house with three huge brick pilasters 
rising nearly to the roof, but not quite, and all 
that they supported was a beam of wood fan- 
tastically and ridiculously ornamented? What 
account could these pilasters give of them- 
sel es? Then 1 paid a visit, and was shown 
int» a fine room with a coved ceiling. There 
weve seventy-cight half brackets, which, if they 





had been completed, would have had to su 
port fuur beams of wood, which had manifestly 
other support. These semi-brackets were ela- 
borately carved and abounded in leaves. They 
were splendid receptacles for dust and dirt, 
The only account they could give of themselves 
would be that they were put up to accommodate 
spiders. Indeed, the benevolent attention paid 
in house decorations to the judicious lodgment 
of spiders is quite marvellous. I wish people, 
when they were building, provided as carefully 
for the accommodation of their servants. Elles- 
mere. ‘The illustrations are good, but the 

maxim remains somewhat vague and o 
according to my judgment, hat do you say, 
Sandy? Johnson. Let every house in the coun- 
try, and, where possible, in London, havea good 
large playroom separated from the house by a 
assage having double doors at each end of it, 
‘llesmere. Elevate Sandy upon a tub, send at 
once for Theed or Woolner, and have a statue 
made of Sandy, with a battledore in his hand, 
It is a most judicious suggestion that he has 
contributed. What a place that room would 
be to send children to on rainy days, and when- 
ever their irrepressible animal spirits keep the 
nerves of the elder people in a state of anxious 
quivering! N.B. (and this would make that 
playroom an earthly paradise). It should be 
an understood thing that the family ace not 
**at home” to visitors, when they are in the 
playroom. Sir Arthur. What a place for 
private theatricals, without upsetting the rest 
of the house! Ellesmere. No foolish flowers 
to be put up there to take up room. It should 
be big enough for croquet, while battledore and 
shuttlecock and children’s hoops should revel 
in it. Milverton, What a place it would be 
for a good jovial dinner to one’s poor neigh- 
bours after a cricket match or an archery meets 
ing! Lady Ellesmere. What a place to prac- 
tice archery in! Milverton. I will en to 
build it ou of the expensive and ugly follies, 
Ellesmere. Which would, of course, be 
committed, if you were not entrusted with the 
building of the house. Sir Arthur. Another 
good point is, that there would be much less 
space required in the ordinary reception rooms, 
if one had such a room as this for extraordi- 
nary occasions, Ellesmere. You are all going 
into too much grandeur. Sandy and | mean 
this room to be roughly constructed and attached 
to houses of very moderate calibre ; and, if we 
were left alone for a fortnight, without being 
bothered with essays, and had one carpenter 
attached to us, we would knock up something 
of the kind here. Now, Mrs. Milverton, what 
is your maxim? Mrs. Milverton. | will give 
up the playroom, though with great regret; 
and if you will only give me two rooms “7 
used 





rated, in a simi:ar manner to that whi 
John-on proposes, from the house, to be us 
in case of iliness, and especially in case of in- 
fectious illness. Ellesmere. An excellent idea! 
But you must put it in the form of a maxim. 
Mrs. Milverton. Do put it for me, You 
know | am not clever in putting things. Mil- 
verton. Mrs. Milverton wishes to say that 
every house should be so arranged as to con- 
tain a domestic infimary. Ellesmere. Well, 
you are all very clever ! and have offered a heap 
of good suggestions. As I propose the game, 
I think I ought to be allowed to have another 
turn. We all assented. Then, I say, when 
you are building, think of the comfort of your 
servants, even before you think of your owm 
(*‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Milverton and Sir 
Arthur.) My first maxim, however, was 
great one. I really am proud of it. Isl 
like it to be commemorated in my epitaph. 
By the way, as this is Milverton’s last essay, it 
would be a very appropriate thing if I were 10 
give you a skeich of what my epitaph 

1 think it should run thus. Give me your 
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cil, Sandy ; let me write it out —He was 
a sound lawyer; and, by a peculiar felicity, 
not uncommon LO great advocates, the side on 
which he argued happened always to be the 
side of justice and of truth. He never beat his 
wife, though she was often very provoking. 
He was an en‘durable friend. and, in a dull 
cuuntry house, was wor ha deal of money ag 
a guest. He was a goud master to his dogs. a 

rsevering fisherman, a powerful singer ; 
and when he borrowed books, he always t ok 
care to return them. The grand maxim, never 
mind the outside. which has improved the art 
of building throughout the world, and which 
has tended to dignify and purify all other de- 
partments in human life, was his’n, 





Great BILLIARD PLAYERS.—TIt is easy to 
name the greatest billiard player in the king- 
dom, for the game boasts of one man who is 
facile princeps, clearly king of the cue—Mr. 
John Roberts. Before his skill all other play- 
ers, whether amateurs or professionals, have to 
acknowledge themselves defeated ; and although 
there are some brilliant players among the 
younger professionals, and we may expect great 
things from the rising talent, up to the present 
time Mr. Roberts stands unrivalled as the 
champion. Mr. Edwin Kentfield, of Brighton, 
better known as ‘‘ Jonathan,” was for a long 
time considered to be the best player in the 
kingdom, but he has never dared to play a 
match with Roberts ; and, except in the opinion 
of a few ardent partisans, there can be no doubt 
thathe would bethoroughly beaten. The French 
champion is M. Berger, whose feats with the 
gue are very astonishing, and whose power of 
making cannons upon ihe small French tables 
is apparently illimitable. The largest “ break” 
or continued score on record is one of 346, 
accomplished by Roberts, in which he made no 
less than 104 of his famous ‘f spot strokes,” or 
lodging the red into the top corner pockets. 
Large breaks havé been made at he American 
game, but it is far easier than our English one. 


JUDGE AND WITNESS. — A witness in a 
trial at the last Winchester Assizes. before Mr. 
Baron Martin, persisted in telling what other 
people said, and interlarded his testimony so 
often with ‘said [” and ‘* said he,” that the 
counsel was utterly bewildered. The court 
attempted to set the man right: ‘‘ My good 
man, teli us exactly what happened.” ‘* Yes, 
my lord, certainly. I said I should not have 
the pig.” ‘Well, what was his answer?” 
“He said that he had been keeping the pig for 
me, and that he-——” ‘*No, no, he did not 
say that—he could not have said it. He spoke 
in the first person.” ‘*1 was the first person 
that spoke, my lord.” ‘*1 mean this—don’t 
bring in the third person—-repeat his exact 
words.” *‘ There was no third person, my lord, 
only him and me.” ‘*Look here, my good 
fellow—he did not say he had been keeping 
the pig, he said, ‘I have been keeping it.’” 
“T assure you, my lord, there was no mention 
of your lordship at all. We are on two diffe- 
rent stories, my lord, There was no third per- 
son ; and if anything had been said about your 
lordship, I must have heard it.” 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Back Numagrs of the Sphinx way be obtained on 
pi ern e the Publisher, by order from any Book- 
‘a ; 
batt Me Sagent, or at the Sphinx Office, 14, 
¥ munications for the Editor should be addressed 
¥ the Sphinx Office, 14, Market Place, Manchester. 
ery manuscript should bear the name and address of 
the sender. All contributions are attentively considered, 
ae | M ogy or on receipt of stamps 
e. o re bs. } 

emradl Sos Paar hen tes or MoS. can be delivered on 
usiness Communications and advertisements should 


Mesh . to THe Manacar, 14, Market-place, 





Quan 


MABT’S MART’S MART’S 
TEA AND COFFEE 


MART. 


STRONG USEFUL TEA, 2/2 per Ib. 

SPLENDID BREAKFAST CONGOU, 
2/6 per Ib,, 

BEST VALUE IN TH® CITY. 

CHOICE MIXTURES OF TEAS, 

2/8 per Ib, 3/- per Ib, 3/4 per Ib 
ALL NEW SEASONS, 


The last-named Mixtures are all strongly recommended, 
as they combinestrength and body with richness of flavour. 
N.B.—J. B. Mart offers the finest Teus at prices not to 
be met with at any other house in the trade, 





OBSERVE THE ADDRESS: 


Ty. B. MART, 


110, BOROUGH BUILDINGS, 


LONDON ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 


ONSTANTINE’S TURKISH BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds. 

ONSTANTINE’S RUSSIAN BATHS, 
for Kheumatism and Colds, 

ONSTANTINE’S VAPOUR BATHS, 
for Rheumatism and Colds. 

23, OXFORD STREBT, ST. PETER’S. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 


OHN FORSYTH, Printers’ Broker and 
s Print Material Manufacturer. Roller Casting 
FENNEL STREET, MANCHESTER. 











ILLIARDS.—REGENT HOTEL, 

REGENT ROAD, SA!LFORD.—Billiards. Peol, and 

Pyramids ; Two Tabies.— Refreshments of the best quality. 
Chops, Steaks, &o, 





ELEGANT NEW LACE VALENTINES 
AND 
VALENTIN: SACHETS, 


EXQUISITELY PERFOMED, MANUFACTURED BY 


ROBEBT TAYLOR, 64 & 66, DEANSGATE 


Chromo Prints, Embossed and Cut Out Flowers, 
Figures, &c., for Scrap Books and Screens. 


CVERY NOVELTY IN ALBUMS, SCRAP BOOKS, ETC. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 

4 ME\T.--Paris and Havre Exhibition Guid Medals. 
C\UTION. — None yvenuine without Baron liebig, the 
inventor's signature being on every jur, xccompanied by 
full printed directions. About 70 pints of excellent Beef- 
tea for 1ls., the present reduced retail price per pound. 
Finest, moat c mvenient, and by far the cheapest meat- 
flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. 
Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, 
Ship U leva and Provision Dealers. 


M. CARVER’S PRIZE MEDAL 

LOCK STITGH SEWING MACHINES.—FPor all 

kinds of manufacturing and domestic purposes. Manu- 
factory and Show Rooms, Park Works, Park-Street, 
CuseTnam Hitt Roan, near Ducig Barpas. 











Price £5, Complete The Best Hand Lock-Sitch 
Machine in the market. 


Depot: 67, OLDHAM STREET, 
J. HODGSON, 





VUE PRINCESS SEWING MACHINE, | 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, ETO. 


Nan 1 CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 
99 & 101, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LUNCHEON, DINNERS, AND SUPPERS. 
First-class Service and the most moderate charges. 


Bxclusively far Gentlemen after 7 p.m. 

Che Original Wholesale Manufacturer of FRENCH and 
NEAPOLITAINE ICES, supplied to the principal 
Hotels, Confectioners, and Rest ts in Manchest 


N.B.— Public and Private Picnic Parties, Soireés, Balls, 
&c,, supplied at a few hours’ notice. 


J. CAVARGNA, Proprirror. 
henge CHOP AND SANDWICH 
ROOMS, ST. ANN’S PASSAGB, 
ENTRANCE FROM 

KING STREET, CROSS STREBT, 
AND 8T. ANN’S SQUARE. 
THOMAS STUDD, Proprietor. 


Tarrteen Years wirh Mr. Brown, 


MRS. CHARLESWORTH, 


CHOP AND STEAK HOUSE, 
85, CANNON STREET. 




















R. FORREST, Antiquarian, — 

e Old Books, Prints, Curiosities, &o., 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

A large Collection of Shaksperian Illustrations, &o,, &¢., 


on Sale. 
17a, CARLTON BUILDINGS, COOPER STREET, 


JOHN GILLIES, 
Apholsterer and Cabinet Maher, 


GENTRAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM, AND BED ROOM, 
FURNITURE IN GREAT VARIETY, 


1&5. OXFORD STREET, 
(Immediately opposite the Prince's Theatre, 
MANCHESTER, 





Ten per cent. cheaper than any other house in the city. 


MATHER'S 


RIENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
EXTRACTED FROM THE CHOICEST 
‘ROSE LEAVES, 
Removes Scurf, strengthens and imparts a gloss ‘with- 
out the use of Pomades) to the Hair, and prevents Bald- 
ness, even restoring the growth in many cases which 
appear hopeless. . 








Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, at 1s., 2u. 6d., and 5s. 
vach. Twelve bottles sent, carriage paid, en receipt of 
LZs. in stamps. 





WILLIAM MATHER, 
14, Bath Street, New Street, London, £.0.; 10, 
Hanging Ditch, and 109, Chester Road, Manchester 


ALFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
GURE STREET, NEW BAILEY, 
Carriages and Light ‘ie ~ Repaired and Painted in 
gto style and finish. hetimates given for new work 
or jobbing , 








SALE EXTRAORDINARY, 

7 GROOME, 11), 117, 119, LONDON 

4. ROAD. ‘ 

ABLRDEEN WINCEYS............ 83d. to 1s. 4}d. 

SUPER WINCHYS ..........-,+++-08 Tad. to le, Gd. 
500 Pairs Ladies French KID GLOVES.. 1s. 6}d. 

usual price, 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH MERINOES................ 18. B4d. to 28, 44d, 

MUS: IN CURIAINS, 6 yards long ..1s. 8)d, to Ye 11d. 

MUSLIN CURTAINS, 7 yards long ..3s, 11d. to 6s. Lid, 

FURS Half Price 





» UPTURFS—Exuipition Prize Mena, 





TRUSS. Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and 
other Invalid oppliences 
26,0 MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 


186%, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, Inventor ooo) +. Sisal . 3 
and Sole Maker of the IMPERCEPTIB: E CuRsTIVE TFYHOMAS CAVANAH, late Practical 


Flannels, Blankets, Sheetinys, Calicves, 4c. much reduced. 





Foreman to Kendal, Milne, & Cov, Uphuleterer, 
Cabinet Maker, General Furnisier, [ron Bedstead and 
Bedding Warehvuse, 81 Oxford-street, Manchester. 
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‘THE “MANCHESTER” LUNCHEON BAR C™™\IRGGH "=" $0, MARBLE STREET, * 


Large Dock Sample Glass Sherry and Sandwich, 4d. Guperter Shewh or bie end Ganéuteh, 86 
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ANCHESTER AND SALFORI 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
Subscriptions and Donations of money and clothing ar 
earnestly “9 si mer, ve _ Ara, , 
A a’ ukin 
HC. OATR, Croas-street,” | Hon. Secs. 
or to » ROBT. EDWD. JONSON. Assist. Sec 
15, Bridgewater Chambers, Brown-st. 
| - 
RINCE’S THEATRE, MANCHES 
TRR Proprietors, the Prince's Theatre Co. Limited 
TO-NIGHT, and Every Evening, at Seven, 
THE UNPRECEDENTEDLY sUCCrSSFrUL 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
GOODY TWO SHOES. 


AND HER QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING; 





oR, 
HARLEQUIN KING COUNTERFPRIT AND THI 
WORLD OF COINS. 


Day Performance—This Day (Saturday) at Two o'clock. 





OODY TWO SHOES.—Immense 
W Reception of the COLD WATER SCENE, by 
William Caleott. 


“The most elaborate and magnificent ‘set’ ever seen 
on any stage.”— Vide the Press. 


UEEN’S THEATRE. 
BOY BLUPF, the PANTOMIME of the WORLD. 
Nightly, at Seven. 
A perfect ovation ereets Mr. WESTON Nightly. The 
Transformation and Ballet never equalled. Witness Boy 
Blue’s Great Little Army. At seven, Dame Nursery's 
Comic Alphabet and Apple Pie ; half-past, the Fairy Ce!l 
at eight, Grand Ballet P Lovely Nympha, 4 la Wattean : 
quarter past eight, The Exciting Procession to the World 
jot Toys ; half-past, Grand Drill of Boy Blue’s Army, and 
Stege of Jack's Castle; at nine, the Ynequalled Transfor- 
mation— Dolphin at his Tricks ; hal -past, Oriel’s Feats ; 
lat ten, The Bickerstaff Va! entine, and kind good night to 
lall.—Children, 1s. only to circle. —By Order, 
J. P. WESTON, Manager. 














aan LAST MORNING PER- 
} FORMANCE THIS DAY AT TWO. 


OMONA rer y Sy 
OPEN EVERY 
‘MONDAY, WEDNESDAY. AND SATURDAY. 
Band at Six, Saturdays at Five. 
Admission 64.—No extra charve to the Palace. 
The Palace can now be engaged for large parties, balls, 
meetings, &c. 











GERMAN FAIR. 
WHAITE’S, BRIDGE STREET. 





SILVER CHRISTMAS TREE, 
| WHAITE’S, BRIDGE STREET. 





SMOKE PREVENTION. 
F[AMIUTON Woops AND CO., 


LIVER FOUNDRY, 


| ORDSALL LANE SALFORD, 
| MANUFACTURERS OF D. K. CLARK’S PATENT, 


call attention to the a yam for this purpose now 
in use at the above Works, wheré particularsof Cust, &e.,) 
may be obtained. 


No charge will be made for Fitting Boilers, Oe 





VRAND MASONIC, BALL. 

JT THE FIFTH“ ANNUAL GRAND ‘MASONIC 

AL (te which non-Mas ms will, be admitted) will be 

e'd in the» Free Trade Hall, Manchester.. on Frday 

vening next. January 29th, 1869, in aid of the funds for 
1e Masonic School for Boys 

UNDER ‘THE PATRONAGE OF 

‘he Countess de Grey and Ripon. Lady Arabella Hesketh 

ady de Tabley. Lady Margaret Egerton 

Mrs. Cornwall Legh. Mrs. Le Geudre N Starkie. - 

Mrs. Townley Parker. Mrs. W. Romaine Callender, jun 

tro. The Right Honourab'e the Earl of Zetland, Grand 

Master of England. 

3ro, The Earl de Grey and Ripon, Deputy Grand Master 

of England. 
3ro. The Lord de Tabley Prov. Grand Master uf Cheshire. 
His Worship the Mayor of Manchester. 
tro.’ Stephen’ Blair, Prov. Grand Master’ of ( East 
Lancashire. 
Bro. Sir T. Hesketh, P.G M. West Lancashire. 

Bro. A, Ki. Royde, Prov. Grend Master of Worcestershire 
Bro. George Cornwall Legh, .. M/P., Deputy Prov 
Grand Master of Cheshire. 

Bro. Colonel Le Gendre N. Starkie, Grand Warden o: 
England. 

Bro, R. Townley Parker. 

Bro. The Honourable Wilbrabam Egerton. 

And the Past and Present Provincial Grand Officers of 
East | anca- hire, 

CoMMITTER. 

Bro. Wm. Romaine Callender, | Bro. D. Bleackley. 
junr., Chairman. Bro, Charlee Heywood. 
Bro. Wm, Birch, Treasurer. Bro. J. L. Hine. 








Bro, Jobn Lae Honorary | Bro. J. C. Peatson, 
Secretar: Bro. W. H. Pratt 
Bro, J. . Bir *h. Bro. + Mclowall Smith. 
Bro. A. Bleackley. Bro. J ike. 
Direct or of the Orchestra... ..Bro. L. Goodwin. 
Master of the Ceremonies ......Bro Chas, Pitt. 


Double Tickets, for Lady and ‘Gentleman, includin. 
Refreshments. 25s.; single Lady’s Ticket, 12s. 6d.; sing) 
Gentleman's Ticket, 15s., may be bad from any of the 
Committee. the Stewards, or the Secretary. 

It is particularly requested that all parties who purpox 
ittending the Ball will obtain Tickets early, and that 
they will sign their names in full on their tickets, prio 
to presenting them at the Free Trade Hall. It is ala: 
pousostes that the brethren appear in full Masoni: 
Clothing of their rank and office, and Dispensations arc 
htained for Craft, Royal Arch, Knights Templar, and 
Rose Croix 
Non-Masons will oblige the Committee by appeat ing in 
Court or Military Costumes 

Dancing to commence at nine o'clock. 
By order of the Committee, 
JOHN DUFFIELD, Hon. Secretary, 
Jan. 1869, 2, Essex Chambers, Essex-street, King-street. 


GEORGE WOOD, 


From 42 & 43, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON 
Established 1836. 
Patronized by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Manufacturer of 


TURKISH TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES, 


IMPORTER OF 


HAVANNAII CIGARS. 


Turkish Tobacco from 8s. per Ib. 
Turkish Cigarettes ,, 3s. per 100. 
Havannah Cigars ,, 21s » 4, 
British Cigars ca ks Oe 
G. W. strongly recommends the E] 
Sevillano Couchas, weighing 1} Ib., at 188 
per 100. Sample dozen sent by post for 
2s. 6d. 


GHORGH Woon, 
15, ST. MARY’S GATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


N.B.~—Sole Agent for THRODORIDI & Co., Leicester 
Square, on. 












t Sines ENGLISH ASSURAN ; 
Chief Cffices, Palinerston Bull 
BRIDGEW arent L ascuearen Oprices London, T 
; A 
ROBERT NEILL, igo pera KING’ stam, 
a » 
John Ki i val 
ohn Stret Mille, Manchester Cotton 8 Spinner, Cheptay 


Joseph Sim: Mesars. Simpson, ' 
Grampa iis — Fountain Street, fou, 
BaNnKers—Consolidated Bank, Limited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Ratee of Premium and a teoe oe py will 
se fully -” en y _ veg cbarged by other tre 
class companies. e is not bound e 

strictions of the combined offices. by the me. 
LIFE ey mee » 

Nodemte Pre : a —yinat: ant liberal surrender|| & 
values of not less than cent. —. 
ae per A lg Ya Agencies 


ay WHITTEN BURY, Resident Secretary, Manches-|| V 



































































ALBERT 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 





all 


| 
i} 
Capital.....cccecsceceesceeesececessee ne S00,000 — | 
Annual Income... .... ++ sees seer es eves oeh350,000 
New Premiums for 1867....... oe coves ee e+ a0,000 


POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFE, 
NON-FORFEITABLE ASSURANCES, 
PAYMENTS TO CEASE AFTER TEN Y@ARS, 





Branon Orrices—131, MARKET STREET. 


8. P. BIDDER, MANAGER ~ 
is the only reliable preparation for restoring gtey 
In addition to numerous testimonials from medical mien 





LAYTON’S CREAMADORO 
hair to its original colour and effectuully curing baldness. R] 
in all parts of the kingdom, Dr. Muspratt. of the College 
f Chemistry, has kindly forwarded the following :—| 
“T have carefully analised Clayton’s Creamadorw for re 
storing the human hair. Its stimulating and cleansing 
properties are excellent. 

SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., F.R.8., 0. 

Agents ;—London, Butler and 

iverpool, York, Raimes and Co. ; Manchester, W Tole 
Market-street, and Jobn Heywood, Deanagate 

respectable chemists and stationers, and ay be bad had — 


he Laboratory, 68, Resamond.street, East, 
in cases, on receipt of 3s. in stamps. a 





SUCCESSFULLY RE-OPENED, 
No: & ST. MARY'S: CATE, 
a (Late Nowell’s.) 
BEST RESTAURANT IN ENGLAND. 
Breakfasts, from 5 a.m. Fay 2 a“ Jn? 3 pm 
Tea, Coffee, Chops, Steal 
Soups and Cold Collation Mesewreden “the Sie. 
Wines, Spirits, Ale, and Stout of the best.q 
Quick — 


Pri 
Sandwiches, ‘oon 1d. to 4d. 
Sausage and Mashed Potatoes (from 10 till 12) and G 


of , 6d. ‘ 
Pastry, 3d. 
Soups, 6d. 

Fish, and Is. 


and d. 
Tea, Chops, or Cold Monts. and Rogod and BENET, 


tts? ta, ra 
Dinner Chops or Steaks, with Vegetables ent Dot 
four minutes), ls. 
Smal) ditto, 9d. 





D. ALONZO MORRIS AND BROWN, . 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 
13, SOUTH KING STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


Mancuester.—Printed and Published for the F 
by Jonn Heywoop, of 141 and 143. 












THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 





the arrangement proves efficient. 











parish of Manchester, and ef 
parish of Stretford. “see Jan. 23, 1869 
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